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So much anxiety has been aroused by recent cases where 
historic buildings and collections of archives have been trans- 
ported across the Atlantic, or where through apathy and neglect 
we have allowed their destruction at home, that I think it may 
be serviceable to the Society if I summarize the general situation, 
directing attention to the organization of effort to preserve our 
heritage, to the obstacles encountered in the process, and in a 
more general fashion to the strengthening and improvement of our 
methods. And let me say at the outset that our Society is closely 
concerned in the problem. We have taken our full share during 
the past twelve months in striving to influence public opinion in 
the right direction. Our duty 1s not only to investigate the 
past, but to hand forward to our successors the fullest measure 
of our historic assets, confident that as time goes on their value 
will ever be the more appreciated. 

It is owing to the notable growth of a laudable sentiment on 
this subject that the losses incurred attract so much more atten- 
tion than hitherto; at the same time the temptation to export 
our portable treasures becomes much more insistent. Cases 
I will quote to show the peril of our public documents may cause 
one to question the healthiness of public opinion at home—some 
indeed make one despair, since the effect of losses to-day following 
upon long continued violences of the past is cumulative and 
therefore aggravated. But at least we have never urged open 
or official warfare upon such documents. In June 1792, the 
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Legislative Assembly of France solemnly decided to burn in public 
everything whether in private or in public hands which attested 
the vanity of feudal times and the nobility, and at that date it 
was estimated that no less than 10,000 collections of archives 
existed. Title-deeds and documents relating to genealogies were 
equally condemned, and in the following August a further in- 
struction was issued to destroy the records of the Chambres des 
Comptes (including the priceless Household Accounts of the 
French Monarchy), together with titles relating to seignorial 
rights. In October Cambon, lamenting such waste, directed that 
those parchments which could not be sold should be transferred 
to the Army and Navy for making cartridges. The mass of 
documents was stupendous—more indeed than was required, for 
in 1853 the wonderful accounts of the Reign of Charles VII 
were discovered stored away in an Artillery magazine. In 1793 
and 1794, the Convention reviewed and reversed these decisions, 
but the amount of damage inflicted on French Archives is 
incalculable, for although the order for bonfires was habitually 
disregarded, the proscription of documents as such led to their 
dispersal—sequence and provenance being lost, and with them 
much of their intrinsic value. But it was not only during the 
Revolution that such losses were incurred. In the Mercure de 
France of 1725, Lebeuf says that for twenty-two years a tailor 
took regular delivery of large folio manuscripts from which he 
was in the habit of cutting his tape measures. One of these 
books was a St. Augustine of the twelfth century. I seem to 
have heard of similar iniquities in more recent times and much 
nearer home. 

Losses, however, are not only caused by dereliction of duty, 
but because archives are now highly valued elsewhere. Those 
of English origin in particular have acquired a commercial value 
undreamed of twenty years ago. We have recently learned that 
two whole Muniment-rooms have been bought by American 
buyers. The Stowe archives, destined for the Huntingdon 
Library in California, already notable for its superb collection 
of rare English books, are said to have contained several hundred 
thousand documents, while the Chicago University Library has 
bought the rich Charter-chests of Redgrave Hall. Similar cases 
could be quoted. The Inland Revenue Authorities have hitherto 
refrained from valuing family documents for purposes of Succes- 
sion or Legacy-duties, but if the practice extends of selling off 
the title-deeds and correspondence of previous generations, the 
money value of such possessions will have to be aggregated with 
that of other objects of artistic or historical importance, and these 
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fresh potential burdens will in turn stimulate the risk of disposal. 
But though full of regret I am not inclined to follow the common 
custom of blaming American Universities and Public Libraries 
for denuding our stocks of original manuscripts. They are 
interesting as being authentic; and from containing masses of 
names give scope for those ap i researches which exercise 
sO passionate an attraction for American minds. And the study 
of such papers—their perusal and collation, the very fact of 
handling the original vellum deed, are in themselves a discipline 
and incitement to scientific and scholarly research. Moreover, 
we may be sure they will be jealously safeguarded. Huge masses 
of documents, unclassified, uncalendared, inaccessible, and too 
often in peril of flames, will be safely stored, carefully catalogued, 
and for the first time made accessible to students. American 
libraries and collectors have always been generous in issuing 
facsimile reprints of their valuable acquisitions, and it is only 
since the dispersal of the Britwell Library that students of Eliza- 
bethan literature have been able to realize the astonishing wealth 
of unknown material which has long lain hidden in a country 
house—precious texts in unique volumes, to the profit and 
enjoyment of which we can now look forward with confidence. 
But while appreciating whatever advantage can accrue from 
such transportation, we cannot but lament the continued exodus 
of our own national records. Financial considerations apart, we 
cannot claim to have been over-scrupulous in our methods of 
conservation. I know of two great Muniment-rooms, containing 
documents of intense interest to British history, where during 
the last few months grave and perhaps irreparable damage has 
been caused by sheer unpardonable neglect—in each case valuable 
papers having perished through damp. In one of these places 
the pavement is strewn and littered with papers. These are not 
isolated instances, nor do they apply solely to private archives. 
Recently one of our Fellows called to examine the registers of 
a country parish, and was congratulated by the incumbent upon 
being just in time, as he was proposing to burn the documents 
that afternoon. Our Fellow showed such emotion that the 
clergyman offered to make him a present of the worthless papers. 
In another parish not far distant, one of the registers had been 
borrowed ‘before the memory of man’ and was said to reside 
in a parish close by. A searcher was recently detected cutting 
a page out of a parish register. Some sportive clerks in a soli- 
citor’s office tied the records of a Peculiar Jurisdiction into 
a round bundle, which they used as a football. In one notable 
London parish the registers have become quite illegible through 
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damp ; in another the volume of Baptisms as late as 1782 has 
been seriously mutilated. A volume of Churchwardens’ accounts 
of an historic London Parish was recently discovered in a solicitor’s 
office—and has now been safely housed in a library where its 
value is understood. All these cases are within my personal 
knowledge, and were it necessary I could give further examples. 
But I have said enough to show that even to-day documents 
which are essential to our national history are imperilled. Steps 
should be taken to protect all that remain, and I think I can 
show that we are beginning, though tardily, to take effective steps 
in that direction. 

Nor is the record only one of loss. The Diocesan Committee 
of Wakefield have recently examined all the parochial records 
mentioned in the Abstract of 1831. Since that date one of the 
scheduled documents has disappeared, but no less than thirteen 
which were missing at that date have been recovered. Specially 
interesting in this connexion is the action taken by the Church 
Assemblies. The problem was discussed at some length by the 
Congress of Archaeological Societies in 1924, and on roth July 
1925, our Fellow Prebendary Clark-Maxwell moved in the 
Church Assembly ‘that a commission be appointed to investigate 
the subject of the custody of parish registers and documents 
of similar character and make recommendations to secure their 
more adequate preservation’. The proposal was well received, 
and after being supported by both Archbishops was carried 
unanimously. The Commission is already at work. Informa- 
tion is being collected and incumbents are being circularized. 
The Society is well represented on a body from which valuable 
service can be expected. Meanwhile the Representative Body 
of the Church in Wales had already discussed the subject. 
A considered appeal was addressed to the Assembly by the Con- 
gress. Our Fellow Mr. Herbert Vaughan made himself respon- 
sible for stating the case, and after due consideration it was 
decided that all parish registers previous to 1700 should be sent 
to the National Library at Aberystwyth, in order to be tran- 
scribed or reproduced. It might have been well to have extended 
the date to 1800, but incumbents apparently obtain certain modest 
fees for researches by genealogists and other inquirers, and we 
must at least be grateful that a wise step has been taken with 
regard to the oldest documents. I may add that the Repre- 
sentative Body adopted two very sensible recommendations made 
by our Congress—that all such records should be kept in safes, 
and that occasional lectures on the care and custody of these 
documents should be given to students in Theological Colleges. 
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Excellent as these resolutions are, we must not expect that the 
problems can be treated as solved. Difficulties of organization 
and finance will no doubt arise—but the important and significant 
fact emerges that a corporate pronouncement has been made by 
the Church as to the value of these Church records, and I rejoice 
that the Society and the Congress acting in close harmony have 
been so successful in their efforts. 

In secular documents, also, effective steps have been taken. 
Under the Law of Property Act (1922) the venerable system 
of copyhold tenure has disappeared owing to what amounts to a 
compulsory enfranchisement. The value of manorial records, 
which throw so much light upon the social history of the country, 
and provide rich material for economic research, was so 
well recognized that the Society and the Congress of Archaeological 
Societies were impelled to make every effort to prevent the 
dispersal of documents, which on ceasing to be living title-deeds 
were in manifest danger of loss or destruction. Relying on the 
precedent of 1857, when the Probate Act laid down that Wills 
should be ‘arranged . . . so as to be easy of reference’, a scheme 
was drafted by our Treasurer and Mr. Paley Baildon, and I am 
glad to say was adopted by the Government in the Amending Act 
of 1924. All Manorial documents are placed under the charge 
and superintendence of the Master of the Rolls. He has to make 
inquiries to see if they are properly kept, and if not to require 
them to be handed over to suitable custody. And here let me 
acknowledge the debt of scholarship to the zeal and promptitude 
with which Lord Hanworth, the Master of the Rolls, has grappled 
with a very complex problem. He set out to make it clear that 
in preserving the documents, the rights of the Lord of the Manor 
should be fully protected. His appeals to Lords and Stewards of 
Manors to furnish information to the Public Record Office so far 
from causing umbrage have resulted in a noteworthy response, 
particulars of no less than 6,000 Manors having already been 
received. Much remains to be accomplished, for there must be an 
immense number of Manors (many of them already extinguished 
so far as exercise of manorial rights is concerned) of which the 
documents survive, though probably hidden away in charter-chests 
or solicitors’ offices. It is to be hoped that Lord Hanworth will 
continue to prosecute his inquiries, especially as he is perfecting 
an organization for the custody of the documents. Arrangements 
have already been made for their safe deposit in various local 
centres—which the Master of the Rolls prefers to their aggregation 
in two or three central places: and negotiations are in progress 
with libraries, museums, and learned societies where the papers can 
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be safely housed within the meaning of the Act, and made 
available for students of local history. I look upon this enterprise 
as highly important, but we must of course make allowance for 
the financial stringency which precludes a really comprehensive 
treatment. As an example of the obstacles encountered by 
research dependent on Treasury funds, I may say that in the last 
seven years the annual expenditure of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission has averaged £530. Let us at least rejoice that 
upon so exiguous an income such admirable work has been 
achieved. 

Two further aspects of this problem of conserving public docu- 
ments should be mentioned. The Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Consolidation) Act of 1925, designed for motives of economy, 
reduces the number of Probate Registries from 40 to 11. The 
documents are in the custody of the President of the Probate Court, 
and Lord Merrivale has recently appointed a committee to advise 
him on the subject. I need not enter upon detailed discussion 
of this matter, except to say that the interest of testamentary 
dispositions is by no means confined to the distribution of assets, 
Wills contain much valuable information on social, genealogical, 
and ecclesiastical matters, and antiquaries are closely concerned in 
their preservation and accessibility. The Congress of Archaeo- 
logical Societies, with the collaboration of our Secretary, is in 
correspondence with the committee, but | am bound to say that 
a satisfactory solution is not easily attainable. In Scotland the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is in communication 
with the Lord Advocate about the custody of historic records. 
Let me summarize the situation as it has developed during the 
last two or three years by saying that while in one direction the 
risk of loss to the country is enhanced, on the other hand eccle- 
siastical authorities and high legal officials are keenly alive to 
their responsibilities. The stimulus of learned societies continues 
essential. I can suggest no action beyond the successful and 
well-considered policy we have already pursued, unless indeed the 
Society were to offer Fellowship honoris causa to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Turning our attention to ancient buildings, we are confronted 
by a series of analogous problems, of which the community is now 
quite conscious, but where the difficulties are often more acute. 
Our losses have been staggering, alike in scale, in ruthlessness, and 
in the very speed of accomplishment. After being sacked by 
Totila, Rome was deserted for forty days, a smoking mass of ruins; 
and this was not the first such invasion nor the last. Not only 
was Rome in the hands of the spoliator time after time in the 
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Christian era, but a famous proverb indicates that her worst 
enemies were sometimes found amongst her closest friends. Yet 
were the losses of ancient and medieval Rome comparable to the 
sweeping and impartial menace of our own industrial revolution ? 
Nothing remains of many important Roman settlements in Britain. 
Of Roman London all we can say is ‘etiam periere ruinae’; nor, 
indeed, are later times represented except in occasional buildings 
which seem to have been spared by chance. The transformation 
of Britain from its eighteenth-century wealth, measured in tradition, 
to its nineteenth-century wealth, measured on balance-sheets, marks 
an obliteration of old buildings seldom equalled in the civilized 
world, and so complete that whole towns have been reconstructed 
without leaving more than casual traces of their past history. The 
destruction of the Reformation was cruel, but at least it left 
secular architecture at peace. The industrial revolution displaced 
medievalism with unerring efficiency, and from sheer goodwill 
messed and sophisticated most of the monuments, civil and 
religious, which it allowed to survive in their pristine authenticity. 
And while these things were proceeding apace, the embryonic 
stages of new education, the foundation and development of 
national art collections, the accumulation of rare and famous 
objects by private collectors, showed that the laudable instincts 
of earlier times were far from extinct, though deflected from the 
first duty of artistic and antiquarian scholarship, namely the con- 
servation of a national heritage. We laboriously built up one set 
of treasure houses, and recklessly scrapped another. We fostered 
the exotic importation and neglected the indigenous product. 
I have no right to be censorious, for I inherit the stigma of having 
provided material for stone dykes by destroying a castle where 
MacDuff once took refuge; and for having allowed a wonderful 
old house dating from the fourteenth century, and gradually 
expanding until its efflorescence under Inigo Jones, to fall into 
decay and finally into ruin. 1 stand before you in the sheet of 
penitence and chastened by remorse. We have no power to 
recreate this vanished past. Language, literature, and music 
which have lain dormant for centuries can be awakened if we so 
will, but once lost the achievement of handicraft is irreplaceable. 
Hence the growing protest against fresh onslaughts, and the 
satisfactory movement to keep whatever has been spared. 

And now we are threatened with a new source of danger, the 
export of buildings corresponding to the export of documents. 
We recall the peril of Tattershall. Warwick Priory has been 
bought for America. Last week mutilated fragments of Agecroft 
Hall were being put into large packing-cases en route for Norfolk, 
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Virginia, for ultimate re-erection. The house was bought for 
a client who only knew it from photographs, and is believed to 
have paid some £3,800. The intermediary is now negotiating 
the purchase of another old house in Lancashire. The buyers 
send over American architects to select the buildings, but seem to 
prefer English architects to reconstruct them, It is singular that 
the earliest intimation of the sale of Agecroft should have reached 
us from the corresponding secretary of an American archaeological 
society, and it is also curious to think that in its new surroundings 
and in the fullness of time the charming old house may be 
bequeathed to a local historical society as a home for its archives, 
There is a thoroughness about all these transactions which com- 
mands a sort of melancholy wonderment; but how much fitter 
it would be if instead of exporting the building we could import 
the purchaser, and that the enthusiast should discreetly preserve 
some decayed or perishing structure, and himself grow old in 
a building rescued by his good offices, while maintaining all its 
associations with the history and architecture of which it is a living 
and integral part. This branch of international trade is a loss, 
but also a reproach to ourselves, for it is made possible by neglect 
as much as by cupidity. Yet I cannot say that it arouses my 
indignation as much as the cold-blooded effort to pull down 
Waterloo Bridge or the Whitgift Hospital. Temple Bar was 
fortunate in finding a new home, and, notwithstanding certain 
purists, I applauded the application of a displaced Caroline fagade 
to the western front of the Paymaster-General’s office in Whitehall. 
Nor is it probable that the exodus of buildings and their re-erection 
overseas will ever become a common practice—they are documents, 
but less portable than those of the Muniment-room. We have 
saved from the foreign scrap-heap many interesting things—fine 
marble mantelpieces, for instance, which adorn many of our great 
houses—and this seems to me legitimate enough as a measure of 
salvage, though | regretted the migration to the banks of the 
Thames of the stone balustrades from the Giardino Borghese. 
In a limited degree the international exchange of works of art 
is profitable. Our patrimony largely consists of notable things 
bought when values were more rightly assessed here than abroad, 
and it would be no bad thing for the reputation of British Art 
were Gainsborough and Turner more adequately represented in 
Paris, Berlin, and Rome. We in turn suffer from the new and 
irresistible generation of collectors elsewhere, but even if the actual 
building remains, the ornament and structural fittings of good 
periods are in such demand that their value often exceeds the 
worth of the main building from which they are torn. Their 
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existence is a temptation to disembowel noble buildings of which 
they form a vital part, and such break-up sales can plead no excuse 
of utilitarianism which has provided the callous apology for so 
much vandalism in recent times. We are learning that the past 
has a utilitarian aspect of its own, and that no city is worthy of the 
name if it consists of a mere aggregation of modern houses. 
Projects which take the guise of municipal improvements are still 
too common; it is proposed to construct a vast areade in the 
centre of Florence, running from the Baptistery to the Piazza 
San Lorenzo. Smart shops would replace historic buildings and 
would excel the glazed masterpiece at Milan. D’Annunzio has 
denounced the tawdry scheme in the vivacious language which 
prevails in Italy to-day: he says that the very idea causes him 
a ‘senso di schifezza’ and a ‘ nausea di stomaco’! 

All Europe is conscious of the danger, and in one form or 
another has passed legislation to preserve historic monuments. 
In France and Italy the provisions include portable works of art, 
and, generally speaking, Continental legislation invests the State 
with powers more extensive than our own. This does not neces- 
sarily involve more effective protection abroad. On the contrary, 
though their law is stronger, their practice is generally weaker too. 
With more restricted powers we accomplish a greater measure of 
success. In 1914 Maurice Barrés published a schedule of parish 
churches scattered all over France which were in a state of structural 
danger—in some cases so critical as to involve exclusion of the 
public. There were 1,200 of them, and those who know the excep- 
tional quality of French country churches will realise the extent 
of the havoc. The collapse in Toulouse last week was a disaster, 
and yet there are 6,400 monuments in France scheduled by the 
State. Here the parent Act, passed in 1882, by the instrumentality 
of our President Lord Avebury, was very modest in scope, speci- 
fying only 68 monuments (chiefly megalithic), and laying down in 
plain terms that this type alone was contemplated. The Act was 
subsequently extended, and was repealed in the Consolidating Act 
of 1913. There is no limitation of date—Waterloo Bridge, for 
instance, could be brought within its scope, and there is no limit 
restricting the nature of the fabric: Westminster Abbey could be 
placed in public custody by voluntary agreement, though the church 
and dwelling-house as such cannot be compulsorily scheduled. 
It is to be noted that guardianship of a monument includes its 
maintenance and repair, and that under Sections 6 and 12 the Act 
applies to the removal both in whole or in part of any scheduled 
building. The Act is administered by the Office of Works ; 
our Director is the Chief Inspector, and is assisted by public 
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officials who are our Fellows. The Department is also responsible 
for historic buildings of importance outside the purview of the 
Statute. These latter consist of ruined or unoccupied structures 
which are the property of the Crown or of other departments, 
such as Carisbrooke Castle or Tintern Abbey. There are 38 such 
buildings, 18 in England, 5 in Wales, 15 in Scotland. Another 
group includes Crown or Government buildings occupied for 
military, ecclesiastical, or other purposes, such as the Tower of 
London, Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals; Deal, Walmer, and 
Edinburgh Castles; Glasgow, Dunkeld, Dunblane, and Kirkwall 
Cathedrals—altogether 14 in England and 5 in Scotland. Then 
there are Royal Palaces not in occupation of His Majesty— 
St. James’s, Kensington, Hampton Court, Kew, and Holyrood. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Government is responsible for the 
maintenance of buildings of the utmost consequence historically 
and architecturally. In addition, however, to these there are our 
ruined buildings, prehistoric monuments, earthworks, and Roman 
camps, handed over to ownership or guardianship of the Depart- 
ment under the Statute: these number 175, 64 being in England, 
32 in Wales, and 79 in Scotland. Finally the Department has 
the duty of scheduling monuments under the Act, without being 
responsible for their maintenance: this is a most serviceable power 
which enables the Office of Works to place a building under 
a certain amount of legal protection, by certifying its importance, 
and checking any effort to destroy it. No less than 1,700 monu- 
ments have been scheduled, and the work proceeds as rapidly as 
the available staff permits. The procedure is somewhat cumbrous 
in the event of an owner of a scheduled monument insisting on 
maltreating his property: ultimately recourse has to be had to 
Parliament for an Act confirming the Preservation Order, and 
as there is no fund for compensating the owner of threatened 
property, the powers of the Department are much curtailed. 
After a delay of eighteen months, confirmation has to be granted 
by the slow and contentious processes of an Act of Parliament. 
‘ In France the same result can be attained within six months, and 
by the simple issue of an Order in Council. The moral effect of 
scheduling some camp or earthwork is salutary, and public opinion 
can be arrayed against an owner who shows himself recalcitrant ; 

and although the Office of Works is hampered in carrying an 
issue to its logical conclusion, there can be no doubt that through 
the propaganda carried out by the Ancient Monuments Boards 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, the educational value of the 
Act is constantly growing with excellent results. I do not propose 
to analyse the cost to the taxpayer, as the figures are misleading 
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from the purely antiquarian point of view. The Department has 
to spend large sums on supply services of various descriptions, 
which are not properly chargeable to the preservation of the 
historic features of the building in question; but it is satisfactory 
to note as a measure of public appreciation that in the present 
financial year the Department budgets to receive no less than 
£40,000 in admission fees to ancient and historic buildings in 
its custody. 

Though churches were excluded from the purview of the 
Ancient Monuments Act of 1913, a strong body of public opinion 
was apprehensive both as to their neglect or destruction, and as to 
ill-considered restoration from which the country has suffered so 
severely in the past. Not only has it been considered necessary 
to modify integral features of the structure, either to repair decay 
or to adapt the building to congregational requirements, but 
incalculable damage was caused by the convention of stylistic 
treatment. A Gothic church had to be repaired in the Gothic 
manner. Original masonry was needlessly displaced, and new 
mechanical substitutes were erected in what was considered 
a harmonious style—conforming to ancient models, but sacrificing 
what was authentic with lamentable results. These fakes and 
forgeries were all the more regrettable for being quite unnecessary. 
Continental legislation has conferred rights and duties upon the 
State in respect of churches far more ample than those we possess. 
Even the devastations of Viollet le Duc marked at least the concern 
of the State, and its sense of responsibility. Without approving 
the soulless and conjectural accuracy of archaeologically minded 
restorers, many people had come to realize that church fabrics 
were undergoing a steady process of transformation, and advocated 
definite State control. The Ecclesiastical Authorities were alive to 
the situation. They recognized that the faculty system, however 
successful from the liturgical standpoint, had completely failed to 
preserve our churches and their fittings. A committee of Diocesan 
Chancellors was therefore set up, and in 1914 reported that 
Advisory Committees should be established in each diocese ‘ for 
assistance of the Court in architectural, archaeological, historic, 
and artistic matters relating to churches as to which faculties are 
sought’. The scheme was endorsed by Convocation. In 1920 
the First Commissioner of Works appointed another committee, 
which inter alia was directed to advise if ecclesiastical buildings 
still in occupation should be included in the Ancient Monuments 
Act. The report clearly showed reluctance to risk the conflicts 
which would have arisen from secular control of ecclesiastical 
buildings, and the idea of Diocesan Committees was endorsed 
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as the only effective alternative to action by the State. Meanwhile 
the system was gradually taking root. Carlisle was among the 
earliest of the diocesan movements, which, I may observe, have 
received strong and consistent support from the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, who felt that their experience 
should be placed at the disposal of local endeavour. To-day 
34 out of the 37 dioceses have their Advisory Committees, 
appointed by the Bishop’s nomination, varying in numbers from 
4 to 26 members, of whom a very large proportion are Fellows 
of our Society. In fact, allowing for duplications, no less than 
80 of our Fellows are serving on these Diocesan Committees, 
which settle their own procedure, and judging from their different 
names there seems to be some latitude in objective. Most of the 
committees are called Advisory Committees, or Church Fabric 
and Faculty Committees. Ely, Gloucester, and Ipswich specify 
the care of ancient buildings; Bath and Wells goes so far as to say 
the committee is for the protection of churches; Chelmsford and 
Gloucester mention church treasures. In Hereford the repair 
and restoration of churches, in Lichfield their alteration, suggest 
a certain concentration on the actual fabric. But all these com- 
mittees have the dual function of dealing with additions to 
existing churches, as well as the maintenance of the original 
structure. Much time is naturally devoted to the survey and 
criticism of new monuments, memorials, glass, and so forth. 
New decoration and furniture of a church react upon the older 
features, and it is well that this measure of control should be 
exercised. 

The committees appear to take an active interest in their 
duties. Last year Canterbury dealt with 72 cases, Chichester 
with 110, Oxford with 160. Sixty to seventy cases a year seems 
to be a normal number. In Norwich 63 churches were inspected 
by and on behalf of the committee. In Bradford Diocese only 
two individual absences from committee meetings have been 
recorded in two years. All the evidence at my disposal shows 
that the Committees are winning confidence, and that incumbents 
and churchwardens begin to appreciate the assistance of an impar- 
tial body of assessors. Here and there the traditional indepen- 
dence of parish government still hesitates to accept advice tendered 
by a central body. But while respecting such scruples, there is 
still danger of ill-judged action. The astonishing case of the 
fourteenth-century rood-screen recently removed and burned in 
the churchyard as worthless timber, brings home to one that 
vandalism is by no means extinct. One parish attempted vainly 
to convert their two old bells into three new ones. The Salisbury 
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Committee disallowed the sale of two Elizabethan chalices from 
Frampton, and other attempts at alienation have been happily 
frustrated. Chattels and church furniture often represent a money 
value to some poor church far in excessof their interest to the 
parishioners, and in the Frampton case there was almost a hard- 
ship in the fact that the chalices were kept in the local bank for 
safe custody, and had seldom if ever been seen by the parishioners. 
But even so the Committee will be applauded in their efforts to 
prevent the removal of such objects. 

The difficulty may gradually be removed as the Committees 
grow in prestige. Certain works can be executed without a faculty 
—-heating apparatus can often be erected without this procedure— 
and in certain cases the repair of the tower, of buttresses, and of 
windows lies within the discretion of the vicar and churchwardens. 
We are all familiar with the aggression of certain heating equip- 
ments—and no portion of the church fabric is more susceptible 
to harsh usage than a traceried window. It is to be hoped that 
all structural changes or additions will be submitted to the Diocesan 
Committees, whether a faculty is required or not. In Liverpool 
and Truro the committee has to be consulted before application 
for a faculty is submitted to the Court, and in Oxford building 
schemes do not reach the Diocesan Architect until the committee 
has expressed its opinion. Apart from sentiment, which should 
ensure co-operation between incumbent and the committee of the 
diocese, the financial advantage of conservative treatment supplies 
a cogent argument. The clergy will realize that promptitude in 
making modest repairs is a paying proposition, and pretentious 
schemes are a burden to the purse as well as an offence to the 
eye. The Lichfield Committee by preventing the instalment of 
a disfiguring heating-range saved the churchwardens a sum of 
£300. Still more important is it to inculcate the lesson that the 
discredited method of restoration is ruinous in cash as well as 
unpardonable in itself. It wastes money, falsifies history, and 
divorces one generation from its ancestry, and there is no excuse, 
for the science of economical and honest conservation has attained 
the status of a fine art in this country, and is far more efficient than 
anywhere else in the world. 

A singular survival of the belief that the past can be revivified 
by slavish reproductions of old craftsmanship is afforded by the 
proposal to reconstruct the famous Mosque of Amrou at Cairo. 
The Government of Egypt has recently issued the terms of an 
international competition, of which the object is to reconstruct 
the wonderful building ‘au temps de sa plus grande splendeur’. 
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In order to accomplish this, architects must submit the following 

drawings and documents : 

(2) General plan of the town surrounding the Mosque in the 
time of its greatest splendour (‘dans le temps de sa plus 
grande splendeur ’) 1/1000. 

(2) General plan of the Mosque 1/250. 

(c) Various detailed plans of the most interesting and character- 
istic parts 1/50. 

(d) Four elevations 1/200. 

(e) Four detailed elevations 1/20. 

(f) Two perspective views of elevations. 

(g) Four sections to give a complete and general view of the 
interior 1/200. 

(A) Four details of the most interesting interior features 1/20. 

(t) Two perspectives of interior. 

(j) General description of the Mosque, indicating different mate- 
rials employed, and giving all technical and constructional 
details. 

(&) An historic description of the Mosque, which should be shown 
at the epoch of its greatest splendour. 

The foregoing must be scientifically set out, with reproductions 
of old drawings, quotation of authorities, transcript of passages 
cited, etc., which have served as the basis for the preparation of 
the scheme. 

It is easy to imagine the result of such an effort. All tradition 
and character, all the fascinating evidence of history, every trace 
of past vicissitude, and equally the sentiment of continuity in art 
and religion, will be swept away, to be replaced by a stiff lifeless 
mass of unreality, based on what the architect imagines to be the 
correct interpretation of work a thousand years old, much of 
which disappeared centuries ago. So precious is the Mosque of 
Amrou in the history of Mohammedan art, that the Society has 
made so bold as to memorialize the Egyptian Government, 
begging that the repair of this famous building shall be carried 
out according to the well-established principles of conservation. 

But we in this country are by no means without reproach. 
The scheme to enable Ecclesiastical Authorities to extinguish nine- 
teen churches in the City of London without submitting to the 
cautious process hitherto obligatory, is about to come before 
Parliament for confirmation. Is it too much to hope that what is 
known as the Central Committee may intervene? This body is 
a microcosm of the Diocesan Committees, and owed its inception 
to Bishop Ryle, the late Dean of Westminster: it consists of two 
representatives from each local body, with the addition of a few 
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co-opted members. A similar body exists in the Northern 
Province, which acts wherever no Diocesan Committee has been 
appointed. The Central Committee deals with any case referred 
to it by a Diocesan Committee. It is not a formal Court of 
Appeal, but is prepared to consider cases of exceptional impor- 
tance or complexity. The work of local committees should be to 
some extent co-ordinated, and though in many ways it would be 
undesirable to press for strict uniformity of practice, it is none 
the less useful to have a central clearing-house for information 
and advice. It is also to be hoped that the Central Committee 
will bring its influence to bear upon Cathedral and Collegiate 
churches, which are now outside the Faculty system. The 
Cathedrals are especially subject to danger—in some cases the 
Bishop is not consulted on really important matters connected 
with the fabric, nor are the Governing bodies of Collegiate 
churches and chapels always alive to the claims of antiquarian 
propriety. The Central Committee can take action where the 
intervention of a Diocesan group would be resented : moreover, 
it can collect information from the Church as a whole—at present 
it is preparing a document which should be of great value, 
a schedule of disused churches and ruins. Its principal function, 
however, will continue to be the insistence on high standards and 
respect for our largest and most historic group of monuments of 
the past, and incidentally to ensure that modern additions and 
embellishments shall not disfigure the church as a whole. 

While the State through the Ancient Monuments Acts, and 
the Church through its Diocesan Committees, are doing their 
utmost for preservation, the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (appointed in 1908) is charged with the duty of 
recording whatever of importance has survived up to the year 
1714. The first report was issued in 1910. Since the interrup- 
tion of the War, four volumes have been issued for the county 
of Essex, and two for London. The county is the working unit, 
but a whole volume was devoted to Westminster Abbey in 1924, a 
successful venture, and another volume dealing with West London 
has just been issued. The organization consists of Royal Com- 
missioners, who decide questions of policy and principle, the 
executive work being entrusted to highly trained and experienced 
officials, of whom a considerable percentage are Fellows of the 
Society. Each county or section of a county is surveyed in turn, 
parish by parish, house by house, and not only is accurate 
measurement made of all prehistoric or archaeological features, but 
maps, careful ground-plans, and photographs in profusion, con- 
tinue to produce inventories which in my opinion are excellent. 
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The volumes devoted to analogous records in Germany, the 
Bau und Kunstdenkmaler series, are more imposing in scale, 
but much more partial in treatment, and do not claim to be so 
comprehensive. Earthworks, for instance, receive but scanty 
attention. Moreover, the preparation of the English reports 
involves laborious researches, for investigators do not limit them- 
selves to examining the obvious buildings, but hunt through 
the obscure places, and thus bring to light many curious and 
interesting survivals. The number and distribution of recorded 
‘monuments ’—to use the distinguished word imposed by the 
title of the Commission—show wide variations. In north-east 
Essex the number averages 13 per parish, whereas in north-west 
Essex it is 24. In central and south-west Essex there are 14°5 
per parish. In north Buckinghamshire there are 10 per parish, 
in south Buckingham 15, in Hertfordshire 8. Taken as a whole 
these are satisfactory percentages for our country districts; but 
the contrast is striking when urban areas are considered. Chelsea 
has only a total of 16, St. Pancras 12, Battersea 6. Marylebone 
has 2 inventoried monuments and Paddington only 1. Ina work 
of this character it is naturally impossible to provide the detail 
supplied in the admirable monographs of the London Survey 
Committee. Ambitious as the programme of the Royal Commis- 
sion is, it cannot do more than describe in a summary and 
condensed fashion ; but within these limits the Reports present an 
unrivalled mass of antiquarian and historical statistics, often 
preceded by sectional prefaces contributed by Fellows of the 
Society, among them Dr. Montagu James, Mr. William Page on 
two occasions, Dr. Wheeler, Mr. Clapham, and the late Prof. 
Haverfield. The secretary of the Commission, Mr. Duckworth, 
and four members of his staff, Mr. Clapham, Mr. Bloe, 
Mr. Chambers, and Mr. Rahbula, are also Fellows of the Society ; 
furthermore much assistance has been rendered by our Fellows 
in special branches of investigation—in Earthworks by Mr. 
Montgomerie and the late Mr. Albany Major, in Costume by 
Mr. Oswald Barron, by the Director in Ecclesiastical Buildings, 
by Mr. Dorling in Heraldry, Mr. Kendal in Armour, Mr. 
Mill Stephenson in Brasses, and Mr. Philip Norman and Mr. 
Godfrey in London antiquities. The whole system, supported 
as it is by local bodies, is a striking example of good team work, 
and represents a most efficient organization for antiquarian tabula- 
tion, record and research. The volumes are fully illustrated, and’ 
in such a manner as to emphasize the local characteristics and 
personality. The Essex Inventory contains 1628 plans and illus- 
trations. Never have county histories or the prints of buildings 
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issued by Kyp, Sandars, Loggan, or Dugdale, attained anything 
approximating to the accuracy of modern mechanical processes — 
wherein the student of to-day enjoys an advantage denied to the 
painstaking historian of earlier times. I could wish the Commis- 
sion’s reports, and those of Scotland and Wales, were more widely 
circulated, though the sale shows signs of increase. And progress 
is slow. I hesitate to forecast the date of the terminal volume, 
for forty-five administrative counties, some of which will require 
as many volumes as Essex, remain unapproached, and at our 
present rate of issue (one volume a year) hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of buildings which should be specified to-day as worthy 
of preservation, will have disappeared long before steps can be 
taken to enter them upon the Commission’s records. 

This is regrettable because, notwithstanding all our efforts, fresh 
risks are emerging. New roads are necessary for new methods 
of transport. We are rapidly suburbanizing the country-side, and 
in many places urbanizing it as well. We have talked about 
town-planning for years, but find it difficult to translate high 
thought into commonplace practice—and with the rapid extension 
of motor highways the irregular ground-plans of old towns and 
villages become sources of obstruction. Bye-passes do not suffice. 
Garages and the cinema claim sites beside the parish church in 
the market-square, and the advent of the new road incites the 
householder to bedevil his frontage. The Highway Committee is 
urged to replace old bridges by new, and varied motives combine 
to do violence to that which it is our duty to protect. We lack 
the controlling powers which have proved invaluable in Germany 
of co-ordinating old with new. Moreover, we are infested with 
such a multiplicity of local authorities that agreed schemes are 
not easily attained. The problem can be stated simply—namely, 
how to preserve historic towns, Gloucester for instance, or Canter- 
bury, while allowing ample scope for development so long as the 
central features are kept intact. The city must be allowed to 
expand, but not at the expense of a cathedral, the very antiquity 
of which should provide some guarantee against indignity. An 
understanding between grouped rural authorities, including the 
county councils and an historic city in the centre, would prevent 
a repetition of the damage which has been so common. The 
projected coalfield in Kent has aroused local sentiment, and though 
one gathers that the outlined agreement is based on a general 
desire for co-operation rather than upon an agreement under 
private act, one is encouraged to hope that a precedent may be 
established which will be serviceable where antiquarian interests, 
rather than those of amenities, are at stake. Manchester and its 
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surrounding authorities are now dealing with 100 square miles of 
area requiring a co-ordinated system of town-planning. All these 
movements, though in themselves suggested by motives other 
than antiquarian, should be supported by the Society, for it is 
through these agencies that our principles can be best upheld. 
The ideal must be the happy addition of new quarters to an old 
town, so admirably accomplished at Frankfort and Nuremberg. 

We shall find ourselves more and more dependent upon civic 
sentiment and patriotism. There are welcome signs that local 
interest in such matters is being awakened. Here and there 
municipalities are alive to the wreckage of their historic distinc- 
tion which must follow any further obliteration of their past as 
expressed in monuments. As long ago as 1884 Chester got 
powers to protect the ancient walls of the city. Newcastle likewise 
has made special effort in a similar direction. Twenty years ago 
the Corporation laid down certain principles which may perhaps 
sound trite to-day, but which at the time of their acceptance 
marked a noteworthy departure from the prevailing apathy. With 
the exception of the Durham Tower, the remaining towers— 
Heber, Mordan, Ever, Carliol or Plummer, and the Wall Knoll 
Tower—had been granted by the Common Council to various 
craft companies between 1619 and 1742, and in the course of 
time had become considerably disfigured. It was decided to 
resume control. The Corporation accepted the following propo- 
sitions : 

‘ These historic structures are possessions worthy of preservation 
by a royal city as evidences of its early and intimate connexion 
with the Crown of England. 

They illustrate the life and growth of a great municipality. 

They explain its rise as a trading centre in mediaeval times 
when commerce grew under its protecting walls, and the borough 
laws of Newcastle were copied and adopted by trading cities 
throughout the island. 

They exemplify the military conditions that once accompanied 
citizenship. 

To the historical student the remnants of our walls and towers 
are of priceless value. Should they be allowed to perish no power 
or wealth could replace them. 

The disappearance of these historic landmarks would leave our 
city with nothing in its outward aspect to distinguish it from 
a town of mushroom growth. 

With them would also disappear much of the prestige attaching 
to the corporate life of so venerable a municipality.’ 

Since 1907 the Corporation has steadily pursued the policy. It 
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has reacquired various towers and adjoining walls from companies 
of Freemen, and it recently purchased a small portion of the 
Roman Wall at the western extremity of the town. It also 
owns the keep of the old castle built about 1175, and the Black 
Gate which was one of the entrances to the Castle town. These 
are leased at a nominal rental to the local Society of Antiquaries. 
This co-operation with learned bodies is to be commended. In 
Newcastle and elsewhere, strong societies exist with the object 
of promoting the imagination and dignity of civic life—such 
bodies, which work in harmonious collaboration with the local 
authorities, can always be relied on to support movements in 
which the antiquarian societies are concerned. In the famous 
city of Norwich the Council have shown their desire to preserve 
their assets by the appointment of what is called the ‘ Ancient 
Buildings Committee’. This body, set up last year, consists of 
14 members, 8 chosen by the Council and 6 by the Norwich 
Society as co-opted members. Their duties are as follows : 

To examine the plans involving alterations to, or extensions of, 
existing ancient buildings in the city. 

To consider plans of proposed new buildings with reference to 
buildings of historical, architectural, or archaeological interest. 

To report upon public monuments in the city. 

To advise upon the protection of natural beauty spots. 

To consider the erection of tablets and other memorials in 
places of historic interest. 

I attach much importance to the projected control of the design 
of new buildings and their relation to historic structures. The 
Bath Corporation Act of 1925 conferred similar powers on the 
municipality. In this case a standing advisory committee is set 
up to assist the Council, consisting of three members, town 
councillors being disqualified. The committee is nominated by 
the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, by the 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, the third member has to 
be a Justice of the Peace selected by the Council. The committee 
deals with new constructions, changes and additions to old ones, 
and in order to prevent disfigurement it has regard to the 
general character of buildings in the city. It will be seen that the 
fine groups of eighteenth-century buildings at Bath can be safe- 
guarded against abuse ; Norwich is likewise fortified. Gloucester 
is one of the towns where no official committee has been appointed, 
but recently the Improvements Committee of the Corporation, in 
conjunction with the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society and other bodies, was instrumental in doing much to 
preserve the New Inn building, dating from the middle of the 
T3 
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fifteenth century. It is, of course, preferable that committees 
should be permanent rather than casually summoned to deal with 
an emergency, but these informal conferences are useful, and in 
smaller communities a group of active and well-informed residents 
can exercise a wholesome influence without any official status, 
directing the builder’s activity into proper channels, by showing 
the evils arising from irrelevant or pretentious additions to an old 
town. Chipping Campden, with its long history stamped upon 
its architectural features, has enrolled its well-wishers in a society 
which has done much to check the mentality which finds originality 
in what is incongruous or harsh ; and by encouraging what is 
honest and straightforward in construction of to-day, Chipping 
Campden adds lustre to the architecture of its past. 

It is not unnatural that the combined efforts of the State, 
Municipalities, and Learned Societies should seem inadequate to 
afford sufficient protection against the new menaces of commer- 
cialism at home, and against the magnetic impulses of foreign 
collectors. The export of old buildings has prompted the intro- 
duction in the House of Commons of a Bill designed to check 
the latter tendency. The measure may be briefly summarized by 
saying that it enlarges the Ancient Monuments Board, constituted 
under the Ancient Monuments Act, and charges them with the 
protection and preservation of works of art and objects of historic 
or artistic interest, in addition to their original duties in respect 
of structural monuments. If the Board finds that any historic 
or ancient building, or any fitting or structure therein, is in danger 
of export—assuming the building or fixture in question to be of 
sufficient merit—a Preservation Order may be issued. The 
procedure then follows that laid down in the present Act—namely, 
an embargo for 18 months, on the expiry of which the Govern- 
ment has to acquiesce in the owner’s pretensions, or else introduce 
a Parliamentary Bill and run the gauntlet of Select Committees 
and possible defeat in the absence of any funds for compensation. 
The powers to be granted to the new Board in respect of the 
exportation of works of art, other than structural, are still more 
far-reaching. The Board can report that any object of historic 
interest, or any class of object, is in danger of removal from the 
United Kingdom. The Commissioners of Works are thereupon 
empowered to prohibit the exportation of the object or class of 
objects concerned, by issuing an order, which, however, can be 
waived under an export licence. Those who export, or attempt to 
export, in contravention of the order, are liable to a fine of £ 100. 
If a valuable work of art escapes, the fine is nugatory ; but if the 
attempt is unsuccessful the object can be confiscated for the Crown. 
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Excellent as are the underlying principles of this scheme, its 
practical application is far from easy. It is already difficult 
enough for the Ancient Monuments Board to deal with cases of 
which they are fully cognizant, but where the deficiency of funds 
makes action impossible. If unable to deal with a building in its 
entirety, they will find it even more difficult to issue Preservation 
Orders to safeguard a mantelpiece or balustrade. The object in 
question may, in fact, be an importation ; and it having been settled 
to forbid export, the Preservation Order has to be issued. After 
the expiry of the eighteen months’ moratorium, the Commissioners 
are faced by the old dilemma of confirmation by Act of Parliament 
—a cumbrous process in the case of an historic building, but still 
more so for the protection of panelling, glass, mural decorations, 
or other internal fittings. The second duty imposed on the 
enlarged Ancient Monuments Board—to be styled in future 
the Board of Arts and Historic Buildings—is to check the 
outflow of historic or artistic objects. The Government is 
authorized to schedule a whole class of such objects or to specify 
individual examples. To ordain that pictures as such, or bronzes, 
or ivories, may not be exported except under licence is, of course, 
impossible. No schedule exists, no provision is made for transitory 
and re-export trade, no safeguard is provided for modern works 
of art and the ordinary play of bona fide commerce. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that in practice no entire class of object can 
be placed under the embargo. The Board must confine itself to 
individual specimens, say paintings by Rembrandt or Gains- 
borough—or important examples of sculpture, enamel, furniture, 
each item being separately specified, for there is no limit to what 
could be called objects of national historic or artistic importance. 
But equally there is no definition. And in the absence of a 
definition, still more of schedules which could only be compiled 
with the help of a huge staff, the Board is going to find itself 
powerless unless it resorts to the impossible method of placing 
a wholesale embargo on a class of objects and giving a retail 
exemption. Otherwise there is no obligation on the owners of 
a work of art to inform the authorities that they intend to export 
it. Even if these obvious difficulties were overcome by redrafting 
the procedure clauses, we must remember that the vast bulk of 
our artistic patrimony is of foreign origin. The Legge Pacca 
cannot be said to have been over-successful in protecting the 
treasures of Italy, but at least it contemplated indigenous works 
of art, and in the absence of the right of pre-emption by our own 
Government, this project would fail. Nor do 1 advocate the 
right of pre-emption except in a guarded form, otherwise the 
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authorities will find their hands forced by some owner, and the 
British Museum or National Gallery would have to take over 
the acquisitions, whether required or not, and charge them to 
their purchase votes. 

I am therefore sceptical about this rough and ready project of 
legislation. The allocation of a tax on auction sales, the attribu- 
tion of moneys raised by death-duties on works of art, possibly a 
combination of the two, would provide large sums by which a 
useful objective could be attained, while leaving freedom and 
discretion to the authorities of our National Collections, to the 
Ancient Monuments Branch of the Office of Works ; and perhaps 
some of the proceeds might be devoted to excavation and research. 
Heroic remedies are easily drafted, but are not swiftly applied. 
Pending their accomplishment we must rely upon existing legis- 
lation supplemented by less drastic measures, based, it is true, 
upon voluntary effort and unsupported by coercive powers. But 
such action promises to be more fruitful than ever before. I have 
said enough to indicate the steady growth of public opinion not 
only amongst students, but, what is still more important, in 
our governing bodies both central and local. So far as successive 
governments are concerned, I firmly believe that the only 
restraining factor is that of finance, whilst among local authorities, 
though many no doubt are still apathetic, there is a strengthening 
conviction that preservation of our past history has become an 
obligation of civic well-being and progress. Most satisfactory of 
all is the fact that in some cases the initiative has lain with the 
local authority itself. None the less we are approaching critical 
years, when vigilance will be more and more required. I have 
said enough to show the active part being played by Fellows of 
the Society in work conducted by Church and State, in the 
preservation of historic buildings and documents. Indeed, one of 
my objects has been to bring to the Society’s knowledge the 
immense amount of public work being freely rendered by our 
Fellows. We shall be called upon to take a fuller share of 
responsibility, not only through our central organization, but 
equally through the local societies, in the guidance of which our 
Fellows exercise great influence. We must support the Govern- 
ment, the Church, the Municipality, the County Council, encour- 
aging each friendly agency, defending its effort against criticism, 
offering the best technical advice at our command : in short, we 
must take vigorous steps in collaboration wherever some project 
of constructive preservation is mooted. Our duty is therefore 
being enlarged. We can no longer be content with study of past 
history, for the moment approaches when we must be more than 
ever active in its preservation. 
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The Use of Arabic and Roman Numerals in 
English Archives 


By Hitary Jenkinson, M.A., F.S.A. 


Introductory 


Tuis subject was not considered in any great detail in the work 
of Mr. Johnson and myself upon Court Hand" because in the 
medieval period Arabic numerals do not. appear to any consider- 
able extent in English Archives—indeed their appearance there at 
any date before the late fifteenth century may be taken as fairly 
strong evidence of foreign influence—and concerning Roman 
numerals there was little to say. Moreover the subject had been 
recently dealt with by Dr. Hill.* But in the period after 1500 
Arabic figures begin slowly to fight their way into English 
Archives—i.e. into business writings; and since this (the Archive) 
class of documents is precisely that which was more or less closed 
to Dr. Hill it seems worth while to indicate in a preliminary 
sketch the types of document which may be of use to any student 
interested in further research along these lines; and to give the 
results of some tentative examination of them by the present 
writer, even when these are negative. The questions of interest 
are—where and when do Arabic figures make their entry into 
English Archives? how far are they affected by being used in 
conjunction with the special Set Hands which were such a feature 
of Archive writing in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ?* 
how far do they retain any of the primitive forms? and can 
these be used at all as criteria for dating ? 


* Johnson, C., and Jenkinson, H., Court Hand Illustrated . ..: Clarendon Press, 
1915. 
2 Hill, G. F., The Development of Arabic Numerals in Europe (reprint with 
additions of a paper printed in Archaeologia): Clarendon Press, 1915. This 
furnishes an excellent bibliography of the subject, but three books published since 
require mention—-Barnard, F. P., The Casting Counter and the Counting Board, 
Smith, D. E., History of Mathematics, vo), U,...and Early English Text 
Society (ed. Robert Steele) Extra Series 118, The Earliest Arithmetics in English. 

> There were seven which had definitely distinguished and known characteristics— 
the Text, the Bastard or Bastard Secretary, the Secretary and the Set Hands of the 
Law Courts (which fall into two groups of large and small writings), the Chancery, 
the Pipe Office and the Office of the King’s Remembrancer. The Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer’s Office has also hands which are distinctive, but I do not include 
these in the list. 
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In examining series to find out what evidence they offered for 
the development of the use of Arabic in England | have gone 
always to the end of the sixteenth century, generally to the end 
of the first quarter of the seventeenth, and for certain purposes 
(especially for the matter of the numerals used in accounting) 
very considerably beyond this. The classes examined include all 
the great series of Enrolled, Original and Declared Accounts among 
the Public Records. 1 have taken, in the case of these, specimens 
selected at regular intervals over periods of years ; and the same 
method has been applied to Ministers’ Accounts. For Private Accounts 
other than manorial I have examined the Astwick, Catesby, Cely, 
Darrell, Gresham, Kendrick, Quarles, Reskymer, Stonor and Vernon 
Papers at the Record Office (the amounts are not so large as 
they sound): for Exiry Books and Registers the early Entry Books 
among the State Papers; series of the Registers which began to 
replace, or exist beside, the older rolls in the Exchequer of Receipt 
in the post-medieval period ; various sets of Registers (Decrees 
and Orders, Particulars for Leases, etc.) in the Augmentation Office : 
and for contemporary Jndexes, Dockets and so forth the better- 
known classes of these in the Chancery, King’s Bench, Exchequer 
(K.R. and L.T.R.), Common Pleas and Signet Office. To these 
must be added a good many miscellaneous rolls and volumes. 
The results are not large in bulk but seem to justify certain 
conclusions : and one of these may be stated forthwith— Arabic 
figures do not begin to be at alla common feature in English 
Archives, public or private, before the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Even then their use cannot be called popular 
or regular save in a very few specific classes : in the vast majority 
of places where numerals occur the adoption of the Arabic is very 
slow and sporadic—until the eighteenth century (in some cases 
even later) the Roman remains an alternative, if not the only 
form. 


Methods of Accounting 


Accounts are the natural places in which to look for figures, 
and it may be said at once that in England the principal varieties 
of these which have survived, the public ones (including all the 
great series made or preserved at the Exchequer) and the private 
ones dealing with the administration of land or (but these survive 
in small quantities only) with that of great households, attained 
fixed forms at a very early date’ in the medieval period ; and 


e.g. the Pipe Rolls in the 12th century, the Receipt and Jssue Rolls early in the 
13th, the Wardrobe and Household Accounts in the 13th and 14th, and so forth. 
The great series of Enrolled Accounts are in origin only portions split off from the 
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that, convention acting as strongly here as elsewhere, these forms 
lingered on outwardly unchanged for many centuries, and pre- 
served among other habits that of reckoning in Roman figures :* 
even the revolutionary change* which introduced the custom of 
‘declaring’ public accounts early in the sixteenth century altered 
the outward part of their form comparatively little ; and indeed 
old habits were so strong that we constantly find even new series * 
instituted in the seventeenth century clinging to old forms of 
accounting and to Roman numeration. 


System of Arithmetic 


Ranged with convention in this case there is another influence. 
So long as no more arithmetic was required of the accountant 
than the old methods of book-keeping demanded, the methods of 
the abacus,‘ or counting-board, and of computation on the fingers ° 
were enough for him, and for this the Roman system of numerals 
not only sufficed but was in some ways actually preferable: the 
zero, which is the distinguishing mark of Algorism, was not 
needed. While, therefore, we must imagine the meédieval 
accountant as, often, very expert in the manipulation of his 
counting-board, we must also imagine much of what we now 
call simple arithmetic, and the whole of our modern system of 
reckoning with nine digits and a zero, forming in his period 
a part of advanced mathematical education only. An interesting 
side-light on this is the fact that before 1500 only seven treatises 
on Algorism in English are known,’ though there are plenty in 
Latin; commercial education had no need of them. To this we 
may add that Robert Recorde, writing in 1543, refers to Arithmetike 
with the penne (Algorism) and the same arte with counters on terms 
of equality : it is not till 1646 that we find a writer speaking of 
any that can but cast with counters as ignorant people.’ It is also to 


Pipe Rolls, and though they show certain differences of accounting form these are 
not fundamental. ‘The same may be said of the various long series of Original 
Accounts which will be found in the class of Exchequer (K.R.) Accounts, etc. 

* The Jssue Books, for example, continued to use Roman numerals down to their 
abolition in 1826, developing some curious forms, and the Receipt Books only 
abandoned them a few years previously. 

* For an account of these see Giuseppi, M.S., Guide to the Public Records (1924), 
vol. I, p. 118, and the authorities there cited. 

> To take only one example, the Creditors’ Books of the Lord Steward’s Depart- 
ment, in the time of Charles II. 

* See E.E.T.S., op. cit., Introduction. 

5 Ibid., p. 66, reprinting Robert Recorde, The Ground of Artes ..., 1543. 

° To the Editor of E.E.T.S., op. cit., p. v. 

“ Smith, op. cit., p. 188. 
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be observed that of all our English Writing-Masters Cocker 
(after 1660) is the first to include anything like a plate of Arabic 
figures in any of his copy-books:* they were not part of fine 
writing. 

Appearance of Arabic Figures in Enghsh Archives 

These figures were comparatively common abroad long before 
they became so in England, and accordingly they may be looked 
for in such Merchants’ Accounts as have survived ; and our earliest 
examples (pl. xxxvi, ¢ and 4) come from the Cely Papers, dating 
from the last quarter of the fifteenth century : even here, however, 
they are only marginalia. Similar notes—rough calculations by 
the scribe or memoranda of an auditor—begin to appear in public 
and other accounts about the same time and early in the following 
century. 

The Fofiation of Registers and Account Books, which from the 
the time of Henry VIII begins to be frequent or even general, is 
a more fruitful field ; for in the medieval period foliation of this 
type of book was by no means the rule, so that convention is not 


strong. Here, however, and in another field—the Numbering of 


items on rolls, such as the great Chancery Series—we often find 
difficulty in dating: for many of these numerations are the 
work of persons using the Records a century later. In our 
plate xxxv1, @ and 4 are marginalia and c, e, and f foliations. 
In these cases I was satisfied that they were contemporary 
with the text; and moreover, as all were to show archaic forms, 
my point would be only the better proved if they were later ; 
but one is not always so fortunate. Perhaps our best source 
before the end of the sixteenth century is that of Daves appear- 
ing in the actual text of Archives: it is a post-medieval fashion 
to use the year date of the Christian era and consequently this 
appears in Arabic figures while the day date continues to 
figure in Roman (pl. xxxvi, g). One or two entirely new 
classes of public Archives—notably the Jndexes, Dockets and 
Alphabets which now begin to appear with some frequency and 
the Depositions in Chancery cases—are also useful; the class 
last named frequently has the questions put to Deponents num- 
bered in Arabic. Lists of such ‘articles’ are not, of course, 
unknown in the medieval period:* but were not made so 
frequently as to establish a convention. 


™ They occur in the titles of his Multum in Parvo and Magnum in Parvo: 
Shelley (c. 1710) has fine plates in two of his books; and they appear in Bickham’s 
work about the same time. 

2 See, for a random example, those in Chancery Miscellanea 6/4, dated c. 1400. 
In this case the numerals are, of course, Roman. 
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References and Dates. 


(a) and (4) from Chancery Miscellanea, 37/10 (e) from LZ. R., Misc. Books, 190 (¢- 15350). 

c. 1490). 

(« 149°) (f) from St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, Statutes 
c) from 7. R. Books, 8 (c. 1500). (1530-1545). 
(d) from Chancery, Parliament Roll, 147 (1539) (g) from Privy Council Registers, 3, f. 100. 
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(4) from State Papers Domestic, Supplementary, 59, ii, f. 232. 





(¢) from iid Index to A.B., Doggett Rolls (1575). 
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It is not till the Italian method of Book-keeping by Double 
Entry begins to become popular in England—and the first 
known book on the subject in our language was published in 
1543 —that Arabic figures really come by their own: and even 
in Ledgers and Journals kept by the new methods“ accountants will 
not infrequently relapse into Roman numerals for minor calcula- 
tions or use such a mixture of two styles as is seen in pl. xxxv1, d. 
Elsewhere, especially in local accounts and other documents, the 
Arabic numerals after they have become well known, long continue 
to be used indifferently along with the Roman or mixed in vary- 
ing proportions with them ;* just as the two handwritings of the 
period—the old Secretary and the new Jtalic—were apparently 
both taught to all ordinary students who then proceeded to mix 
them in such manner and proportion as pleased themselves.* 


The Forms of Figures 


The really primitive forms do not appear in English Archives, 
but we have survivals of something unlike the modern in the 
case of almost every figure. Also it is some time before we get 
a final settlement : when this came it was probably induced largely 
by the example of printing types—we have seen that the Writing- 
Masters apparently paid little attention to figures, and Arithmetic 


As 42.45 


Books did not often indulge in engraved plates. Even in the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century writers frequently jumbled 
old forms and new of the Arabic in proportions of their own: note 
for example in the example annexed ° the use of two different kinds 
of 4 side by side: but once the type-founder’s models had 
become familiar to them they strayed very little. Though the 





* Mellis, John, 4 Briefe Instruction and Maner how to keepe Bookes of Accompts 
.. +, 1588: Mellis says this had been printed by Hugh Oldcastle in 15 43. 
2 Survivals of a date before 1600 are rare, and those that we have are all of 
private origin. The earliest books kept after the new method by a Public Depart- 
ment, so far as I know, are of the late seventeenth century. 

3 For a good example of such mixture see the List of Fines in a Court Roll 
(Court Rolls 165 /8) of the reign of Charles I in the Public Record Office. 

4 It took two centuries for the /talic to come anywhere near ousting the 
Secretary decisively. 

5 From the contemporary foliation to Chancery, Entry Book of Decrees and 
Orders 1, of the year 1545. 
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introduction of Arabic figures and of the Jia/ic hands into England 
coincided in point of time there was probably little more relation 
between them than between Jia/ic Writing and Italian Book- 
keeping ; most of our early examples of the last named being in 
Secretary hands. See, however, some remarks below about the 
(later) current developments. 

Before going on to describe individual figures we may note 
that in general they follow the conventions of ‘old face’ type (in 
which this article is printed) in the matter of projection above 
the line (6 and 8) or below it (3, 4, 5, 7 and 9). We should also 
note, here as in more formal writings,’ the tendency of the figures 
to follow the stroke-production of any letter whose form they 
resemble ; and be prepared for purely local forms. 


Individual Figures 


The more primitive form of this has a diagonal line 

©. through it as in pl. xxxvi, a, and fig. 11 below. Though this 

is disappearing in the first quarter of the sixteenth century 

(pl. xxxv1, @) it is by no means defunct so late as 1550 (pl. xxxv1, é). 

Apart from this the figure is made like letter 0: in one or two 

movements of the pen according to the extent of currency in the 
hand. 

The only thing to notice is the resemblance to letter i 

I (pl. xxxvi, 4). A dot is not certainly a part of the figure 

in this case but it occurs undoubtedly in a late and very 

current foliation.” When not dotted this form, with its head 


3c be 


Pré. 2. 


to the left and foot to the right, may easily be confused with 2, 
as in the 0018 of fig. 8 below. 

Here again there is little to notice though some survival 

2 of an earlier form is seen in the 32 of pl. xxxv1, f It is 

to be observed that the figure is rather generally made in 

two distinct strokes, so as to give a very definite foot: note, e.g., 

the 227 in pl. xxxvi, 4. The downward turn of the right end 

of the foot appears to have revived to some extent in the seven- 

teenth century, but never enough to make this figure confusable 
with 3 as it was in earlier forms. 


* Cp. a note by Mr. W. J. Hemp in Archacologia Cambrensis, 6th ser., 18, 320. 
? From State Papers Foreign, Entry Book 163, of about 1580. 
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This figure retains in current hands the twist of the tail 
3 to the right much longer than Dr. Hill’s plates might 
~ suggest. Note for example those in pls. xxxv1, f, and xxxvi, 
aandc. In figs. 9 and 11 below another less common form is 
seen in which the tail is a vertical line, sometimes with no sign 
of a turn either to right or left. On the whole, however, this 
figure naturally follows as a rule the contemporary forms of 
letter 3: 
The disappearance of the old form, consisting of two 
4. curved diagonals interlocked at the top is not rapid and 
this form may appear side by side with the modern one, as 
we have seen. Some transition between them may be seen in the 
44 and 46 of pl. xxxvi,c. The modern form is usually made in 
two actions of the pen—a vertical stroke first and then an angle, 
but a variant of this appears in pl. xxxvi, e and g. In the most 
formal writing of this figure a thickening of the final horizontal 
stroke is not uncommon (pl. xxxv1, d, and fig. 6 below). 
The most primitive form of this which appears in 
5 Archives is that resembling a letter 4 (pl. xxxvi, 4 and c, and 
fig. 11 below) : traces of this appear quite late (as in fig. 2 
above) and a curious exaggeration of it is seen in fig. 9, and still 
more in fig. 3 below. A more usual form is the single stroke, 
curving diagonally first to the left and then to the right, seen ina 
number of our examples, notably pl. xxxvi1,4. The final develop- 
ment by which an angle is re-introduced in the middle of this 
curve and an extra, more or less horizontal, stroke added at the 
top as in pl. xxxvul, c, does not appear regularly in current hands till 
late in the sixteenth century, though it was known quite early 
(see pl. xxxvi, 7). The contrast between current and formal 
writing of this figure is dealt with below. 


$s 


Fic. 3. 


The exaggerated 4 form just mentioned (fig. 3) is taken from 
a Parish Register of 1572 :' | am told* that it occurs in other local 
documents of the same date and neighbourhood and on a monu- 
mental inscription. Another case of local peculiarities is men- 
tioned below, and no doubt a considerable number, dating from a 
period when the Arabic figures were still something of a novelty, 
might be collected in similar places. 


* Stanton near Broadway (Worcestershire). 
2 By Mr. E. A. B. Barnard to whom | am indebted for this example. 
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The primitive form of this, made generally in three 
6 actions of the pen, with a flat top added after the rest of the 
letter (pl. xxxvi, 5 and c, and fig. 11 below) suggests a con- 
temporary capital G in the non-Italic hands. It is rarer than some 
of the other early forms in English Archives; but is seen, in a cur- 
rent form made in one action from the bottom, in pl. xxxvu, a, 
well on in the sixteenth century. The form lined through like a 
zero, seen in pl. xxxvi, f, appears to be a purely local peculiarity. 
In its more modern form 6 is made formally in 
two strokes, currently in one. In the latter case it tok 
is made with the stroke action of the letter asa Fig. g. 
rule, and may even be confused with it: but occa- 
sionally it is made like the sigma form of 5, starting with the bow, 
as in the annexed example.’ 
The primitive form of this, like a capital Greek /ambda 
7 A; is one of the earliest to disappear. An example appears 
in pl. xxxvi, a, but it seems to be rare after 1500. Some- 
thing approaching an intermediate form is seen in pl. xxxvil, 4. 
Two local idiosyncrasies are seen in pl. xxxvi, e and f, 
8 both founded probably on memories of the small letter g 
in old-fashioned hands. Apart from such occasional 
peculiarities the figure appears from the first in Archives in 
something very like its modern form; yet very often (as we 
generally make it) in one action, beginning in the centre and 
travelling first down and left, then right and up. A marked 
peculiarity, however, is a strong tendency to take this figure 
below the line instead of above, as in the printed ‘old face’ 8 
(see, e.g., pl. xxxvit, a and ¢, and fig. 11 below). A curious late 
development by which the figure is dropped, as 
it were, over on to its side (as in fig. 8 below), is QP W’~OD 
common in the seventeenth century and persists Fic. 5. 
well into the eighteenth. This example is by no 
means an exaggerated one; but in some cases, as in the annexed 
figure,’ the 8 is liable to confusion with either 0 or 9. 
There is little to be said about this figure, which is 
9 habitually made in two actions and resembles closely the 
printed form, save that in certain hands the tail tends to 
become exaggerated as in pl. xxxvi, e, and that in common with 
5 and 6 it lends itself particularly to current connexions with 
other letters: as appears in pl. xxxvi, g; written currently it 
naturally tends to follow the contemporary form of letter g. 
* I have to thank the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Mr. F. P. White 


for enabling me to secure this illustration. 2 Dy. of Lanc., Depositions, 51/59. 
3 From Admiralty, Vict. Dept., Acc. 48, dated 1665-6. 
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Style and Currency 


From the first, though they use them sparingly, the writers 
of the Set Hands show not only an ability but a tendency to adapt 
the Arabic numerals to their own style ; probably because they 
are using a particular pen and a particular hold of it and do not 
change these:* but they do not appreciably modify the forms. 
Thus the writer whose work is seen in pl. xxxvi, ¢, is using in 
his text the typical small, splayed set hand of the late fifteenth- 
century, and the connexion is obvious: again our pl. xxxvi, d, 
is an undoubted part of the remarkable table of contents prefixed 
to a Parliament Roll* and the style of the figures suits admirably 


4S 246%. 


Fie. 6. Fic. 7. 





with the Chancery Set Hand of the Roll; as appears even more 
in the larger individual figures by the same hand of which we 
show two in fig. 6. A similar remark might be made in 
the case of pl. xxxvu, a and 4; the latter being a piece of late 
Bastard writing from a private Account:* and even the very 
modern figures of pl. xxvii, c, are made to suit the small Lega/ 
hand used for the Index from which they are taken. This 
adaptation of figures to particular hands (cf. pl. xxxvi, 4) natu- 
rally reached the writer long before it reached the Type-founders. 
The printer can without effort combine two unsuitable styles of 
type (ordinary Arabic numerals, for example, with black letter) 
and does so. The writer does it less often, not because his taste 
is better but because he does not want the trouble of altering his 
technique. 

Current Developments by which one figure is tied to another 
occur principally in those late Secretary hands (compare pl. xxxv1, g) 
which are influenced by, if not mixed with, the Jéa/ic. Both the 
examples here given are taken from Privy Council Registers :* and in 
the later use the formal and informal writings of the date, fig. 7, 
taken from adjacent pages in the same hand, will be noticed ; 
together with the underlining. These highly current figures are 
those in which the influence of the Jta/ic hand was strongest and 


* Down to the early eighteenth century the Writing Masters were still recom- 
mending a differently cut pen and a different hold for the Secretary and other old- 
fashioned hands and for the /talic. 

2 C. Parl. Roll, 147, in which it is a unique feature. 

3 Plate xxxvi, fis also from a book written in a rough Bastard, but not, I think, 
by the same hand. 4 P.C. 2/3 and P.C. 2/6. 
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it is possible that the underlining of the date (a common feature) 
is a relic of the symbol used for indicating Jta/ic to the Printer. 
Our remaining figure‘ in this section illustrates the same /talic 


gol. of. 0}. 
Fic. 8. 


style, the currency, the peculiar 8 already noticed and another 
seventeenth-century habit—that of inserting zeros before figures 
to make any mistake of denomination impossible. 


Fractions 


With one exception these show no difference from ordinary 
form in the figures: there is a not very common, but persistent, 
use of a special 2 in the fraction 4, probably in order to save space 


1125-18. 4.4 


~ FPP 189L 
Fic. 9. 


vertically. Our example’ dates from about 1555, but the same 
has been noted much later.°* 

A curiosity of accounting must be noted here which led to 
some trouble in the matter of fractions. This was the habit 
(provided for in the shape of extra columns by John Mellis*) of 
reckoning amounts to halves and quarters of a farthing and 
occasionally even to other fractions of that coin.» We have a 
fairly regular series of examples of this from the medieval period 
onwards.° There were no coins or tokens’ corresponding to any 
of these fractions, and though it is possible that the farthing was 
actually cut up, it is not, I think, probable. It is true that we have 
record not of valuations but of actual payments , prescribed to be 


* From £. 121/4/8, a Survey of Royal Lands in 1650. 

2 From £. 405/241 (a register of the Exchequer of Receipt), f. 31, 32. 

3 In T. 70/17, a record of the African Company of 1691. 

4 Op. cit. Mellis distinguishes these columns by the letters q'", q, and c: but 
I have not seen these symbols employed elsewhere. The q" is presumably a 
derivative of q?. 

5 Dy. of Lancaster, Knights’ Fees, 1/11 f. 90 tercia pars quadrantis. 

© I am indebted to Professor Baldwin for calling my attention to a number of 
these: e. g. in Ministers Accounts, 615 /9837 of 43, 44 Edward III, ibid. 732/12033 
(6, 7 Henry VI) and ibid. 403/6074 (21, 22 Edward IV). 

7 As I am informed by Dr. G. F. Hill. 

8 In £. 121/3/4 in a Certificate of the Sale of Crown Lands, f. 1650: ‘The 
one Moyetie thereof, being One hundred Nynetie Nyne poundes two shillings and 
three pense halfe peny three quarters of a farthing, is to be payd in ready money . . .’ 
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made in such sums, but it is not improbable that the difficulty was 
got over by carrying down inconvenient fractions as arrears to the 
following year. The difficulties of expression found by accoun- 
tants may be illustrated from the work of one (temp. Henry VII) 


(2) (c) 








(2) Fic. 10. (d) 


who uses iij pars g[uadrantis| and several other methods of writing 
in these fractions’ instead of expressing them in figures: another 
method, perhaps more usual, is to place two fractions side by 
side ; 444, for example, standing for § of a penny.” We might 
perhaps add here, as taken from the same source, though not 


« British Museum, Additional MSS. 32469. 1 am indebted for this and a 
number of other examples to Mr. S. J. Madge, F.S.A. 

2 A number of examples will be found in Augmentation Office, Miscellaneous Books, 
173 and 174. 
VOL. VI U 
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germane to this subject, a seventeenth-century use of the Arabic 
figure in abbreviation for the months—7>* and 8>«, 


The Form of Roman Numerals 


This follows, of course, the ordinary development of the 
letters, with which we must not here try to deal: but two points 
may be noticed. 

First there is the unimportant but highly curious development 
in one or two Courts of a special Roman numeration for the 
membranes of their Rolls, which in its later stages is practically 
unreadable. Our illustration * (fig. 10) shows the number 147 as 
it was written in the years 1421, 1436, and 1466 and finally the 
number 47 as it appears in 1583: it does not show the worst 
that might be selected and is only half the size of the original. 

Secondly we have to note the difficulty which the users of 
Roman numerals faced when sums of money grew from their 
medieval smallness to six or even seven figures of pounds. In 
the sale of Crown Lands, for example, under the Commonwealth 
totals of over a million had to be expressed and the writers had 
evidently no tradition of the Roman method: accordingly we get 
such expressions as 


t 
% € M- £@ 


for the sum of £ 1,423,710 : 18 : 3.” 


Reckoning in Dots 


We need not dwell on the two known systems of this reproduc- 
tion of the Abacus on paper for they have been dealt with else- 
where :* but may note that it survives well into the seventeenth 
century in the form of Auditor’s marginalia to accounts and so 
forth. It is not as a rule difficult to decipher if the student 
remembers that he must begin on the right, and that in every 
column there are potentially three rows of dots to enable 
the user to score up to ten (in, the case of pence twelve) 
and twenty. Recently noted examples,‘ however, gave some 
trouble by veering suddenly, as it appeared, from a horizontal 


* From Common Pleas, Plea Rolls, 637, 701 and 817 and Recovery Roll, 1. 

2 From Exchequer, L.T.R., Declared Accounts, 603; dated 1649. 

> Hughes, A., Crump, C. G., and Johnson, C., edition of the Dialogus de 
Scaccario (Oxford, 1902), p. 393 citing Robert Recorde, Ground of Artes. 

+ From £. 403/1701 (an Jssue Book of the Exchequer of Receipt) under date 
10 May, 1605, etc. 
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to a vertical system in the hundred column throughout. One 
amount (£2,450: 3 : 7) read thus, 


the third column from the left being scores. 


Conclusion 


We may perhaps conclude by emphasizing a difficulty stated 
earlier, that some of our best examples of Arabic numerals in 
Archives cannot be dated with any accuracy; we can only say 
that they probably are, or more often that they certainly are not, 
by the hand that wrote the text. Thus the excellent set here 


O21 m4 RGTASO 


F16.. £2. 


shown is from the fourteenth-century Cartulary of St. Augustine’s 
Canterbury at the Public Record Office." It is certainly not by 
the hand that wrote the manuscript; but all that we can say is 
that it might be of the fourteenth and cannot be later than the 
fifteenth century. Now, not infrequently points of historical 
criticism of considerable importance may turn upon the date 
of a numeration—this is notably the case, for example, in some 
of the sixteenth-century Chancery Enrolments: and although 
any ascription of date based on character of handwriting is 
dangerous, it is not without possibilities of usefulness. Our 
knowledge here is at present unnecessarily weak: but the only 
thing that can improve our position is the accumulation of the 
greatest possible number of accurately-dated examples to act as 
criteria. The peculiarities of early form in Arabic numerals are 
not numerous or difficult—in many cases they can even be quite 
easily and faithfully described without the aid of facsimiles: and 
it is much to be hoped that more attention may be given to this 
matter than has been done in the past by editors of fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century archives. 


* Exchequer, K.R., Miscellaneous Books, Series 1, 27. 








Two Early British Bronze Bowls 


By Recinatp A. Situ, F.S.A. 
(Read 18 February, 1926) 


Works of art dating from the Early Iron Age of Britain have 
an interest proportionate to their scarcity, and two examples to be 
added to the list are destined for public museums. The Society 
is privileged to examine them before they leave London for their 
permanent homes in the West. 

The first is unfortunately in fragments, which have been 
cleaned and theoretically restored at the British Museum, with 
the willing consent of the exhibitor, Rev. Ellis Davies, vicar of 
Whitford, Holywell, who states that the fragile metal was found 
at Cerrig-y-Drudion, Denbighshire, in a stone cist that had 
apparently been previously rifled. There was no mound to mark 
its position, and the upright slabs were found about 1 ft. below 
the original surface. The stone lid was missing and the bronze 
fragments with a little leather were mixed with the soil that filled 
the interior. Unfortunately there was no clue to the nature of 
the burial, and no dimensions of the cist are recorded. The first 
element of the place-name signifies ‘stones’, but there is little 
warrant for associating the last with the Druids. 

The sectional diagram (on the left of fig. 1) is slightly exag- 
gerated to show the construction of the bowl, but the base is 
wholly problematical, and there may have been a foot as in 
fig. 3. Fastened by minute rivets to the inner edge of the 
flange was an upper collar at right angles, giving extra height to 
the bowl, but devoid of ornament. The flange has a cylindrical 
edging fixed on the outer curve, and bends downwards on the 
inner edge to form the wall, with a wavy line outside and rivets 
at intervals of about 2in.; but how far it went is uncertain. 
Through the flange and returned end of the collar four loops for 
chains were fixed by a domed rivet on the under face, which alone 
is ornamented, and its design is remarkable (fig. 2). Derivation 
from the classical palmette (anthemion) is obvious, but there is 
considerable freedom and irregularity in the drawing and. the 
effect is unsymmetrical, so that the missing portions cannot be 
restored with confidence. The alternate hatching of the ground 
at the top of the drawing is a common feature in Early British art, 
but here probably made its first appearance in England, though 
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found in the Hallstatt period abroad (Schuchhardt, Aleuro a, 
p. 301; Revue Archéologique, 4th ser. xix, 49). 
The diameter at the mouth is about 8 in. and the height 
is calculated to have been about 33in. Fragments with another 
pattern can be joined and give another diameter (6-4 in.) indicating 
a separate base to the bowl, much like that of the Ewelme 
specimen in the British Museum (fig. 3); and this evidently 
overlapped the lower edge of the side in one piece with the 
flange. The rivets are about 1} in. apart in a band incised with 
debased running spirals, and the pattern below is a fine adaptation 

















Fic. 3. Bronze bow! with three escutcheons, Ewelme, Oxon. (2). 


of the palmette; but as usual it is hazardous to supply the missing 
parts, as eccentric variation was the soul of Celtic art. 

One of the loops for the suspending chains is still firmly in 
position, and an examination of the flange shows that there 
were originally four of these, not three as might have been 
expected. This number gives a rather crowded appearance to 
the restoration (centre of fig. 2), and the links of the chains are 
larger and heavier than would seem sufficient. In spite of the 
fragility of the bowl, there has evidently been much friction, and 
while the fixed loop is worn through, one still attached to a piece 
of chain is extremely worn and ready to break. The total length 
of chain recovered is 18in., the greatest single length of 7 in. 
being that with the loop and rivet attached. The stout bronze 
ring (corner of fig. 2) is an attractive casting 1-3 in. in diameter 
outside and beautifully patinated. It still has a collar ornamented 
with ring-and-dot pattern; and also a leather band in position. 
It probably served to unite the four bronze chains, enabling the 
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bowl to be carried on the finger. In spite of evident signs of 
friction, the weight must have been inconsiderable, in view of the 
fragility of the bowl; and the problem of its purpose and contents 
remains to be solved. The Anglo-Saxon enamelled bowls prob- 
ably continued the Celtic tradition, but throw no light on these 
points ; still as they sometimes have enamelled discs inside as well 
as outside the base, it is clear that they were meant to be seen 
both from above and below. Solids seem out of the question and 
any liquid content would presumably be transparent, so that the 
search is narrowed down to water, and it is possible that holy 
water was carried round to devotees in these vessels, for dipping 
or aspersion. This might explain their use after the conversion 
of England, and the occasional addition of Christian symbols 
(e.g. the Lullingstone bowl and Faversham openwork escutcheons 
with the Latin cross). The horizontal flange is 1-1 in. wide, and 
the design on its under face is as fine as it is unexpected in 
Britain; but foreign parallels are close and already familiar. 
Of the two well-known urns from Finistére illustrated by Paul 
du Chatellier (La Poterie...en Armorique, pls. 14, 15) and referred 
by Déchelette to La Téne I (Manuel, pp. 1468, 1473), one was 
found full of cremated bones in a cist at Plouhinec: the other 
(fig. 4) was found in a barrow at St. Pol-de-Léon, but without 
further details. Its decoration is supposed to be derived from a 
prototype of metal, the palmette on the base being perhaps copied 
trom the original cover; and it certainly bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of the Welsh bronze. Another parallel, more 
strictly classical and no doubt earlier, is the design on a bronze 
bowl from Les Saulces-Champenoises, Ardennes (Manuel, p. 1452), 
and the Berru helmet has features in common, but the classical 
element seems to vanish in La Tene II. 

Brooches of La Téne I type have been frequently found in the 
south of England, occasionally in Yorkshire ; and it may be that 
the Witham shield is earlier than the second century B.c., in view 
of the strong classical feeling of its scroll-work. But few would 
have expected a frail bronze bowl of that date to be found in North 
Wales, though a linguistic connexion has long been recognized 
between Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. These Brythons can be 
easily distinguished from the Belgae and makers of the Aylesford 
type of pottery, but there seems to be a zone of unburnt 
burials between them (as at Birdlip, Gloucestershire, and in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire), which are hard to classify. 

The hanging bowl is so thin that even when new it can hardly 
have been filled to the brim with water. The same applies to 
a primitive form that seems to link the Anglo-Saxon bowls with 
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La Téne I and confirms their Celtic origin, which has long been 
suspected on account of the Irish complexion of their enamelled 
escutcheons. The Ewelme bowl (fig. 3) in the British Museum 
(Angh-Saxon Guide, fig. 91) is made in pieces riveted together, the 
lower part overlapping the upper as in fig. 1; but the three chains 
were attached to upright circular escutcheons on the outer side of 
the everted lip, whereas in Anglo-Saxon times a loop sprang from 
the escutcheon and overlapped the horizontal rim. If this connexion 
is recognized, the use of bronze hanging-bowls must be a Celtic 
custom that survived at least a thousand years, for the Welsh 
example may well be of the fourth century B.c. and the late 











Fic. 4. Pottery vase with details, St. Pol-de-Léon, Finistére. 
(H. 122 in.) 


Anglo-Saxon specimens looted by the Vikings have been proved, 
by associated finds in Norway, to belong to the early part of the 
Viking period. The Cerrig-y-Drudion bowl has been presented to 
the National Museum of Wales, on condition that it is exhibited 
in the north of the Principality. 

The later bowl (fig. 5) is almost perfect, and is exhibited by 
our Local Secretary for Cornwall, Mr. George Penrose, who is 
in charge of Truro Museum. In September 1925, according to 
Mr. Otho B. Peter, it was found about 23 ft. below the surface 
by a workman when trenching to drain a marshy field on Youlton 
or Youlstone Farm within a mile of one of the largest earthworks 
in East Cornwall, known as Warbstow Burrows, a plan of which, 
with references, is given in V. C. H. Cornwall, i, pp. 462-3. 

The body of the bowl is in one piece, beaten out of sheet 
bronze and finished on the lathe, the centre being marked inside 
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and out but not perforated. There is an upright neck, o°8 in. 
deep, with wheel-marks, surmounted by a thickened rim almost 
flat. This is nearly }in. wide and is ornamented with two pairs 
of narrow grooved lines filled with transverse tool-marks: the 
edge is burred, and has similar tool-marks giving a milled 
appearance, but this is not so carefully done as the wavy line 
occupying a similar position on the bronze rings from Welwyn 
and Winchester (Archaeologia, |xiii, 17, figs. 14,15). The grotesque 
escutcheon (fig. 6) is in two separate pieces, perhaps representing 
a ram’s head, a small rivet fixing the horns to the bulge, and a 
shank behind the head being secured inside the lip by burring 
on to a washer. On the opposite side of the bowl there are 





Fic. 5. Bronze bowl found at Launceston, Cornwall (4). 


no rivet-holes (though the surface of the bulge is slightly 
torn), but a lighter colour shows that an oval attachment 3% in. 
long was at one time in this position; and there is a corre- 
sponding patch of cleaner metal on the inside, but not so regular 
in outline. The extreme diameter is 7jin. and depth at the 
centre 3in., the lip measuring 74 in. in diameter outside and 
6-4 in. inside. Its weight is nearly 143 oz. av. (418 grammes) 
and the metal is of a golden colour except where coated with a 
black deposit that is no doubt due to burial in peat. 

The animal’s head is perforated transversely on a level with the 
eyes, probably to take a drop-handle, the opening being in. 
across, and a possible prototype from Italy is figured in the 
account of the Welwyn find (Archaeologia, \xiii, 17, fig. 13, left). 
There seems to have been another example, perhaps a little later, 
at Hod Hill, Dorset, as a bronze mount (fig. 7), hitherto 
unexplained, from that prolific ‘camp’ is in the British Museum. 
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The face is just the same length (1.1 in.), the features are simplified 
and there is a dotted pattern on the nose like that on the face 
and horns of the Launceston example. At the back is a loop 
with an oval opening (0-3 by 0-2 in.) and beyond it a slightly 
tapering stump, 0-2 in. thick, burred at the end as though once 


Fic. 7. Bronze mount (front, side, and back views) 
from Hod Hill, Dorset (3). 


fixed inside a metal bowl. The moulding can now be explained 
as the eyes and mouth of an animal, possibly regarded as a ram, but 
perhaps derived ultimately from the classical lion’s mask which 
was commonly used to hold a ring. Probably a ring was used to 
hang up the Launceston bowl, but slight indications of wear on 
the Hod Hill bronze suggest that the ring or chain held the 
mask with the mouth downwards not inverted as in fig. 5. 

The similarity of the bowl to the larger of the two found in 
a woman’s grave at Birdlip, Gloucestershire (Trams. Bristol and 
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Gloucs. Arch. Soc., v, 138), and the parallel escutcheon at Hod Hill, 
seem to fix the date in the opening years of the first century a.p. 
It may be added that, according to the original account of the 
Birdlip find, ‘a square hole at one side (of the larger bowl) would 
indicate either the place for a ring or handle by which it could be 
suspended ; or for a hinge by which a lid was fastened to it’. 
The latter alternative is ruled out, and the parallel to the 
Denbighshire bowl is therefore all the more remarkable. The 
use of the Birdlip bowls for measuring time was suggested in 
this Journal last January (vol. vi, p. 75). 





Ancient Bridges in Herefordshire and their 


preservation 


By G. H. Jack, F.S.A., Local Secretary 
{Read 25th February 1926] 


Tue phenomenal progress made during the last twenty years 
in road-making and maintenance is common knowledge. In no 
other sphere of the country’s public activities has so great an 
advance been made in such a short time. The rapid progress is 
due largely to the wise and active co-operation of the Ministry of 
Transport and the considerable financial help derived from the 
taxation of motor vehicles. 

In spite of the enormous amount of work which has been done 
in the widening of roads and bridges, the constant increase in the 
volume of traffic outstrips the capacity of the Road Authorities to 
deal with it, and to-day road and bridge improvements are as 
urgent as ever, This urgency entails the making of quick 
decisions, and so far as the demolition of bridges is concerned, 
I fear that overhaste has resulted in the disappearance of many 
historic and interesting structures which might after more mature 
consideration have been spared. The Ministry of Transport 
took note of this and issued their timely circular requesting all Road 
Authorities to be more circumspect in their dealings with bridges 
both old and new. In addition to the active interest shown by 
the Ministry, there is the watchfulness of the Office of Works in 
the case of all scheduled bridges. 

Those in charge of bridge work have great difficulty in per- 
suading Local Authorities that sightly new bridges need not be 
costly, and, in like manner, that repair work carried out with care 
and taste is not so extravagant as careless work. Our most 
pleasing old bridges are usually quite plain; in fact, I do not 
know an ancient bridge which could be described as ornate, and 
as to cost, the restoration of many ancient bridges in Hereford- 
shire has in no instance cost more than one-third that of a new 
bridge. There has always been a tendency for men to undervalue 
their heritage, and each generation has cause to regret the loss of 
fine examples of craftsmanship. In my capacity as County 
Surveyor, I realize to the full that the requirements of modern 
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traffic will have to be met, even if it creates a necessity for new 
bridges in place of ai/ the old ones. The business of the civil 
engineer is in general utilitarian and gives little scope for senti- 
ment. This applies with special force in great industrial areas, 
where the countryside is already spoilt and where most of man’s 
work is drab and ugly. In such places the colour and lines 
of a bridge are of very little account. To be in harmony with 
the existing work the new must needs be ugly. 

But there are large areas in the British Isles which remain 
quite unspoilt, and, being far removed from industrial zones, are 
not likely to suffer in this way for a long time to come, if ever. 
Such an area is Herefordshire, where the traffic, though fast 
increasing, does not call for great road- and bridge-widening 
schemes. Here, at any rate, many beautiful bridges may be 
preserved and made serviceable for a long time ahead, as examples 
to our successors of the good work wrought by our forefathers. 
It does not follow that bridges should be preserved merely because 
they are old. Poor conception and bad workmanship are common 
to all periods. It is the bridge of character and interest which 
deserves our efforts. 

Records of Herefordshire bridges begin in the twelfth century. 
The Wye Bridge at Hereford was in existence as early as the first 
quarter of that century. The bishop’s Registers mention another 
bridge at ‘ Ludebroc’* (Lyde Brook). There are two bridges at 
Lyde, close together ; the one carrying the main road is modern, 
but the culvert under the district road may well be of twelfth- 
century date, or even earlier. Apart from this instance I do not 
know of any bridge in the county earlier than the fourteenth 
century, which is not a matter for surprise when the hilly nature 
of the county, and the consequent high gradient of the rivers, 
is taken into account. 

During the Roman occupation the requirements of traffic over 
rivers were largely satisfied by fords, and it is noteworthy that all 
the river crossings on the line of Roman roads are at or near fords, 
many of which are still roughly paved. Fords far outnumbered 
bridges in the Middle Ages, a period of our history when travel 
by road was not only difficult but dangerous. There were no 
maintenance organizations, and what little work was done was to 
a great extent encouraged by the Church. 

Early in the fifteenth century Bishop Mascall (1404-17) issued 
many indulgences to those who as an act of piety contributed 
to the repair of roads and bridges in the Hereford diocese. 
Three of these refer to bridges near the city of Hereford, to 

* Charters and Records of Hereford Cathedral, W. Capes, M.A., 1908, pp. 23-6. 
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which I shall refer later (Appendix 1). It is safe to say that 
bridges of any sort were scarce before the dawn of the twelfth } 
century, not only in Herefordshire but in any part of this country. 
There are two small bridges at Fountains Abbey which can be 
definitely dated in the middle of the twelfth century and early 
thirteenth century ; the twelfth-century example, with its round- 
ribbed arch, resembles a small bridge in Shropshire over the Rhea 
Brook at Prescott, near the Hereford border. 

The records of bridge building and repairing in the county 
are of the scantiest. No documents at the Shirehall are earlier 
than the end of the seventeenth century. A few bridges to 
which I shall refer in greater detail are mentioned in the bishop’s 
Registers, and nineteen are noted by Leland, of which I give 
a list in an appendix. In Leland’s time there were no bridges | 
over the Wye between Hereford and Builth, or between Hereford 
and Monmouth, except the timber bridge at Ross, which was 
displaced by a stone bridge in 1599. 

Many Herefordshire bridges of uncertain date are graceful and 
quite worth preserving, such as the single arch over the Monnow | 
at Longtown near the Black Mountains, and the two-arch bridge | 
over Escley near by. 

I have a report written by a surveyor, John Gethen of 
Hereford, and dated 22nd April 1800, from which it appears 
that many bridges were at that time in a bad way. It is probable 
that some interesting examples disappeared about that time, such 
as the three-arch bridge over the Lugg at Aymestrey, of which 
there is a note in the parish registers that it was swept away 
in a high flood in 1795. Gethen says of it, ‘This is almost new 
built and in perfect repair’, The bridge over the Teme at 
Leintwardine seems to have been rebuilt about the same time. 

Gethen also refers to Moreton Bridge over the Lugg thus, 
‘not very much out of repair considering it is a very old bridge’. 
This bridge, which is probably of fifteenth-century date, has lately 
been thoroughly restored, underpinned, and strengthened with 
ferro-concrete, and the old stone facing carefully replaced, a work 
which met with the approval of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. 

Another bridge mentioned by Gethen is Broadward, near 
Leominster. There was a bridge on this site in Leland’s time. 
In 1800 it was ‘very much decayed and in so ruinous a state 
I think (says Gethen) it would not be advisable to attempt to 
repair it’. The bridge was widened by 11 ft. in 1924 and the 
old facework replaced (pl. xxxvit1). 

There are many bridges in the county built towards the end of 
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Fic. 2. Bredwardine bridge, river Wye: downstream face as repaired 
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the eighteenth century; mostly they are very plain, with semi- 
circular or segmental arches. The largest, at Bredwardine, is of 
brick, a fine piece of work well placed amid lovely scenery. It was 
built in 1769, and oy strengthened and restored with 
great difficulty in 1922. ‘The facework was reconstructed with 
selected old bricks bonded into a concrete backing, replacing the 
loose earth. The arches and piers were strengthened with girder- 
work and cross ties of ferro-concrete (pl. xxx1x). 

In another case, at Little Hereford near Tenbury, a five-arch 
brick bridge erected about the same time (1761) was so narrow 
and defective as to be beyond repair, and a new ferro-concrete 
bridge of one span (110 ft.) was built to replace it. 

A difficulty experienced by authorities having control of ancient 
bridges lies in the impossibility of framing a specification and 
contract adequate to cover the necessary repair work, for the very 
good reason that it is not possible to forecast what work will be 
required until the pulling down is in actual progress. 

We are endeavouring in Herefordshire to carry out our work 
by direct labour, employing skilled men whom we train for the 
work. So far the results are good and not expensive. 

The weakness of the older bridges is due in great measure to 
the instability of the filling in the piers and spandrils, which is 
usually of loose earth and stones. Then there is the absence of 
effective transverse ties, which results in much damage being 
done through vibration caused by modern mechanical traffic. In 
ribbed arches the tendency is for the outer ribs to spread, carrying 
the parapets with them. 

Shortly, the method adopted in Herefordshire is to remove all 
defective filling and replace with mass concrete. All perished stone- 
work or brickwork is removed and replaced with materials to match 
the old. Great care is bestowed upon the character of the stone 
used and the arrangement of the courses and bonding. Internally 
the arches, piers, and spandrils are braced and strengthened by 
ferro-concrete beams and ties, and in some cases steel girder-work 
is inserted which is encased in cement concrete. 

The appearance and cost of the restored Herefordshire bridges 
is considered by the councillors and others who have been 
interested as being satisfactory, although in the initial stages much 
doubt was expressed as to the wisdom of attempting restoration. 
Bredwardine Bridge was a case in point (pl. xxx1x). A new bridge 
was suggested at a cost of £20,000 ; the restoration cost £6,000. 

It is much to be hoped that some means will shortly be found 
to co-ordinate the efforts of all those concerned with the preserva- 
tion of our national treasures, whether buildings, bridges, or 
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sites. I venture to suggest that at the present time there are too | 
many authorities with insufficient powers of control. In special 
reference to bridges, what is most required is some more definite § 
direction as to the manner in which restoration should. be accom- 
plished. If this were possible, I am sure the majority of the 
Local Authorities would readily avail themselves of the advantage, 
and many bridges of character would be saved from destruction. 


AppEenpix | 


Wye Bridge at Hereford (pl. xt, fig. 2). 

There does not appear to have been a bridge at Hereford in 
pre-Norman times. The very name Here-ford suggests that there 
was no bridge at any rate in the eighth century, when the name 
was first given. We first find it in 760 a.p., and it could not 
have been many years earlier that the name was given to the tiny 
settlement on the Wye. In 1055 Earl Ralph crossed the Wye 
at Hereford with a force of English and Normans to meet invading 
Welsh and Danes, who defeated him two miles south of the city, 
but there is no mention of a bridge at that date. In the time of 
Henry I (1100-35), when Richard de Capella was Bishop of 
Hereford,’ there is mention of the erection of a bridge, which was 
evidently of wood, for grants of timber for its repair were made 
in the reigns of Edward I (1272-1307) and Richard II (1377-99), 
during whose reign the Dean and Chapter made a contribution 
towards repairs. 

In 1413 Bishop Mascall granted an indulgence to those who 
repaired Wye Bridge.* 

In the reign of Henry VII (1485-1509) the timber bridge 
appears to have given place to one of stone, which was a narrow 
structure only about 14 ft. wide, measured between the parapets, 
and having a fortified gate at its southern approach, which gate 
the Town Council demolished in April 1783.‘ Fortunately a 
print dated 1721 is preserved which shows the defensive works, | 
a portion of the bastioned town wall and Friars Gate, and also the 
Norman western towers of the cathedral which collapsed in 1786.° 
Leland, writing in the sixteenth century, says, ‘the brige ovar 
Wy hathe great arches of stone’, ‘The name of Hereford toune 


* Collections towards the History and Antiquities of the County of Hereford by John 
Duncomb, vol. i, p. 374. 
? Woolbhope Transactions, 1916, p. 183. 
3 Registers of the Bishops of Hereford; Mascall, published by the Cantilupe Society, 
. 191. 
F * History of Hereford Town Council, Collins, p. 15. 
> Hereford Library, Pilley Collection. 
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Pic. 1 


Fic. 2. 


Lugg Mill bridge, river Lugg: before repair 


Lugg Mill bridge, river Lugg: after repair 
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of some in Welche is caulyd Heneford of an old forde by the 
castle, by the whiche many passyd over, or evar the great bridge 
on Wy at Herford were made’. 

In July 1645 the bridge and its gate played an important part 
during the siege of Hereford in the Civil War," when the city 
was invested bya force of 14,000 Scots, who concentrated their 
fire on the Wye Bridge gate and partially destroyed it after two 
days’ battering. The defenders had previously pulled down the 
spire of St. Martin’s church across the Wye, ‘which would have 
much annoyed us at the Bridge and Palace’, says the Governor. 

When the defenders saw that the gate was going to be forced, 
they broke down the centre arch of the bridge and erected barri- 
cades protected by sacks of wool on the north side of the bridge 
which held up the advances and apparently disheartened the 
attackers, for the siege was shortly after raised and in the words 
of Barnabas Scudamore, the Governor, ‘this Scotch Mist dis- 
persed and vanished out of sight’. The arch which the Governor 
demolished can still be recognized from the different style in 
which it was rebuilt. 

About the year 1826 the Corporation widened the bridge to 
24 ft. between the parapets. The structure is now in very good 
condition, and, though narrow, still serves its purpose without 
much congestion. There are, however, rumours of widening, 


which may mean the end of this fine and historic bridge. 


Mordiford Bridge, over the River Lugg, 44 miles east of Hereford. 

This is decidedly one of the most interesting bridges in the 
county, and has been carefully restored from time to time. It is 
situated in picturesque surroundings, and is approached by a 
causeway 164 yds. in length. 

It must have existed in the fourteenth century, for in 1352 the 
Manor of Mordiford was holden of the Crown in capite, the 
tenant having to present the King with a pair of gold spurs when 
he should ride over Mordiford Bridge. The ribbed and pointed 
arch over the main stream is, I think, of this date. In Bishop 
Mascall’s time,’ on the 8th July 1408, an indulgence was granted 
to all who helped in the repair of Mordiford Bridge; and in 
1515 a licence was granted to Thomas Parke to collect alms for 
the same purpose. 

It was widened and considerably strengthened in the sixteenth 
century, when some good work was done. The new arch-stones 
over the main stream were cut chevronwise so as to interlock. 


' Herefordshire and its place in English History, Bannister, p. 151. 
* Registers of the Bishops of Hereford; Mascall, p. 190. 
VQaL. VI x 
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There are two arches over the river and seven flood-arches under 
the causeway. 


Lugg Mill Bridge, near the eastern boundary of the City of 
Hereford (pl. xx1). 


This is a fine bridge of three arches over the River Lugg near 
the city of Hereford, on the Roman road between Worcester and 
Kenchester (Magna). The centre arch is round and the other 
two pointed. The two arches nearest Hereford are also ribbed, 
and the arch-stones cut chevronwise so as to interlock. The 
other pointed arch is later and is not ribbed, and the arch-stones 
are of the ordinary wedge-type. 

The first mention of it is in Bishop Mascall’s Register,’ where 
there is a record that on the 7th June 1409 an indulgence was 
granted to all who helped to repair the roadway at Lugg Bridge. 
And again in 1464 Bishop Stansbury granted an indulgence a 
the repair of the bridge itself. Leland refers to it as* ‘ Lug 
bridge of stone’. 

The bridge had suffered much at the repairers’ hands and all 
the upper works had become ruinous. The work of restoration 
has been taken in hand quite recently, and the parapets, spandrils, 
and cutwaters restored to the original lines with old stone, and it 
would now be difficult to distinguish the new work from the old. 
It is certainly a most picturesque bridge and will serve for a long 
time. 


Wilton Bridge, over the Wye at Ross (pl. xt, fig. 1). 


This is a magnificent example of a sixteenth-century bridge, 
with its massive piers and six ribbed arches of red sandstone. 
It is ideally situated amid lovely river scenery. Nature and man 
have co-operated to produce a whole of perfect harmony. It was 
built in 1599—that is, about sixty years after Leland’s time. He 
refers to the bridge which it displaced thus, ‘there is a wood 
bridge by Rosse’. 

The outer ribs of all the arches except the one destroyed 
during the Civil War are composed of large stones chevron- 
shaped, like Lugg and Mordiford bridges. The height of the 
roadway above the river level is 20 ft., and the width of the 
roadway over the bridge 18 ft. 6in. In the year 1914 the ribs, 
not being bonded into the arch proper, began to give way and 
spread outwards. There were suggestions of either rebuilding 


* Registers of the Bishops of Hereford. 
* Leland’s Jtinerary, vol. ii, p. 70. 
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the bridge or widening it by means of girder-work. Happily 
these were not followed. The bridge was strengthened internally 
and the ribs bonded together by es-cockels beams and ties, 
all of which work is completely concealed. The masonry was then 
carefully replaced, and to-day there is nothing in its outward 
appearance to suggest that it has been touched. On the centre 
of the bridge is a sun-dial on a carved floriated base, with this 
inscription : 

Esteem thy precious time which pass so swift away. 

Prepare then for Eternity and do not make delay. 


Appenpix II 


Bridges in Herefordshire mentioned by Leland 


Over the River Wye. Over the River Arrow. 
Wye Bridge at Hereford. Broadward. 

Over the River Lugg. Pembridge. 

’ Ivington. 

Mordiford. 
Ford. ; 
Hampton Court. Over the River Teme. 
Wisterton. Leintwardine. 
Lugg. 
Lugwardine. 
Kinssland. Over the Wormsley Brook. 
Limbroke (Aymestrey). Wellington. 
Eaton, 
Pinsley. ae | 
Kenwater. | Near Leominster. Cute Bn Daye nee 
lee | Ailstone (Pontrilas). 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. WILMER recalled a similar paper read to the Society in 1911, 
which had prompted him to defend the engineering profession against 
the charge of ill-treating ancient bridges (Proceedings, xxiv, 30): the 
demands of modern traffic often made it impossible to maintain narrow 
bridges. Mr. Jack had archaeological instincts and had done his best 
to preserve his ancient monuments as County Surveyor; but found it 
necessary to replace a picturesque bridge of several spans by a single 
span of concrete. The experience of forty years had led him to 
abolish all vegetation on the face of bridges ; and he had that morning 
seen St. Botolph’s Priory at Colchester, from which the ivy had at last 
been removed. 


Mr. CLAPHAM welcomed a paper which put a new value on the 
handsome bridges of the eighteenth century, and was glad to find they 
were as well cared for as those of the fourteenth. In grace and 
strength they remained unequalled. Early bridges were difficult to 

x 2 
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date in the absence of characteristics, but there was fortunately more 
documentary evidence than usual. There were few ribbed arches after 
the sixteenth century, but neither the rib nor the pointed arch was 
good evidence of date beyond that limit. Three interesting examples 
with joggled voussoirs had been shown on the screen, and he could recall 
no other but the great arch over the Traitors’ Gate at the Tower. 
Hesitation in widening bridges was fully justified, as no one knew 
how long the need for more road-space would continue. 


The DIRECTOR had much appreciated all that had been said and 
implied in the paper, and was officially concerned with much the same 
problems, When the question of widening an old bridge was discussed, 
the assumption always was that it would be less costly to substitute a 
new structure. Some years ago the Government had unfortunately 
encouraged local authorities to build steel bridges; but he agreed 
with Mr. Clapham that the demand might not be so urgent in the 
future. In the past the expedient of widening had often been resorted 
to, and the history of a bridge could thus be read; but there was a 
limit to that remedy as bridges were designed to be of a certain width, 
and a widened bridge might retain the old structure but spoil the 
design. The movement to preserve everything old might itself be 
mischievous. In some cases a new bridge had been built on another 
line and the old one preserved, but it was liable to become derelict as 
money was grudged for its upkeep. A won possumus attitude was 
sometimes taken as in the case of Huntingdon Bridge, which could 
not be widened, nor could the river be crossed at another point in the 
vicinity. The movement to protect ancient monuments would be 
much advanced if every county bad such a zealous supporter as 


Mr. Jack. 


Mr. QUARRELL had seen all the bridges described in the paper and 
referred to the Worcestershire inquiry. Mr. Willis-Bund had there 
brought forward the case of Bransford Bridge, the question being 
whether the expense of repairing it should fall on the Hundreds of 
Doddingtree and Bransford. The bridges of the lower Teme were of 
peculiar interest, and he hoped Mr. Jack would illustrate those of the 
upper river. Below Ludlow much damage was done by the Teme 
rapids, the scour being severe near the weirs. Bransford Bridge had 
been recently scheduled, and another bridge had been built alongside 
the old one at Powick. In some cases on the lower Teme the bridge 
was at right angles to the road, so as to protect the inhabitants against 
the Welsh; and he asked if there were any other instances in the 
county of Hereford. 


Mr. H. R. HEPWoRTH had found the paper of great interest and 
regretted that his own work had been purely utilitarian, but he 
intended to follow Mr. Jack’s example. Two bridges in the West 
Riding (Wakefield and Rotherham) had chantries upon them, and 
found themselves in the centre of busy industrial districts, so that 
their future was uncertain. Small repairs to bridges had so far sufficed 
in the West Riding and the main question had not been faced. Stone 
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arches failed when undermined by coal-workings, but every effort 
would be made to safeguard ancient structures. Local research was 
hampered by the fact that the records only went back as far as 1770. 


Mr. GARRAWAY RICE suggested the advisability of consulting the 
Quarter Sessions records, which would throw light on the history of 
local bridges as they contained statements of repairs, expenses, and 
assessments for the purpose. 


Col. KITSON CLARK was glad to hear from the West Riding 
surveyor that the bridges of his district were to receive attention, 
as there were important examples among them, and sacrifices to 
motor traffic should not continue indefinitely. 


The PRESIDENT said the Society was fortunate in having a Local 
Secretary so interested in the work of preservation, and able to give 
effect to his sentiments. If such experiences as his could be widely 
known, many authorities would be spurred to emulation. The condi- 
tions in Herefordshire must be specially favourable to give such a 
pleasing patina even to recent repairs of the stonework, and to produce 
the vegetation that Mr. Wilmer had deprecated. The essential sim- 
plicity of bridge-building had been usefully emphasized : in the absence 
of ornate additions they constituted one of the most charming units of 
architecture. The tradition of dignity, beautiful surfaces, and design 
survived till 1760, when a new departure was made owing to the 
necessity for canal bridges. These were often small and steep, and 
the designers struck out a new line, treating buttresses, spandrils, and 
pitch in a freehand style. Decay in bridges was a speculative matter 
and delay was expensive, but much might be saved if Mr. Jack’s 
experiences could be codified and circulated. 


Mr. JACK replied that the Society’s reception of his paper had much 
gratified and encouraged him. Mr. Wilmer was correct about vegeta- 
tion, but the President’s plea for flowers was also sound, and he had 
himself replaced the valerian on the Wye bridge at Ross. There was 
no need to convert Mr. Hepworth as he had the necessary qualities 
and had helped with the photographs shown on the screen. The 
mellowing effect of the Herefordshire climate was simply due to 
humidity and the absence of smoke. In answer to Mr. Quarrell the 
Ludford bridge at Ludlow in the neighbouring county of Shropshire, 
though beautiful, was most dangerous. There were many cases in 
Herefordshire of a bridge constructed at right angles to the approach 
road. 





A Dated Medieval Bell from Minchinhampton, 
Gloucs. 


By H. B. Watters, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 3rd December 1925] 


In his history of the parishes of Minchinhampton and Avening, 
Gloucestershire, published in 1915, the late Mr. A. T. Playne 
gave a description and illustration of a medieval bell which had 
for some time been in the possession of his family, but which was 
quite unknown to campanologists, in spite of its exceptional 
interest. My curiosity was roused, as dated medieval bells are 
very rare, and I took the first opportunity that offered of visiting 
Minchinhampton in order to examine the bell personally. Pre- 
vious to my visit in August 1923, Mr. Playne had died, and the 
bell had been given by his representatives to the parish church, 
where it has been conveniently placed in the south transept. 

The illustration here given (fig. 1) is from a photograph which 
I owe to the kind offices of the rector of Minchinhampton, the 
Rev. F. W. Sears,and of the churchwarden, Mr. W. F. Woollcombe- 
Boyce. It gives a general view of the bell, taken before it was 
placed in its present position. It will be seen that it is in good 
preservation, except that it has lost one of its cannons. The shape 
is somewhat squat for a medieval bell, but at the period to which 
it belongs, the long-waisted type was rapidly merging into the 
later and more developed form of English bell with which we are 
familiar at the present day. 

Fig. 2, reproduced from Mr. Playne’s book, although the shape 
of the bell in the drawing is quite inaccurate, will show more 
satisfactorily than the photograph the full details of the inscription, 
which reads as follows :— 

In the upper line, immediately under the shoulder of the bell, 
the sacred monogram IHS is repeated three times, followed in 
each case by two small crosses, one quite plain, the other with 
floriated arms. In the lower line on the waist of the bell we read 
the words DAME ALYS HAMTON followed by the floriated cross 
placed diagonally, and then comes the date in the somewhat 
unusual form A° M' V°XV, i.e., 1515, and finally three of the 
small plain crosses. The letters are small Gothic capitals, of a 
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Fig. 1. Dated medieval bell at Minchinhampton. 
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Fic. 2. Inscription on Minchinhampton bell 
(from Mr. Playne’s book). 
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rather plain type, and of two sizes, the larger size being used for 
the A, M, V, XV of the date. The use of Gothic capitals of this 
type in the sixteenth century is rather remarkable, as they were 
given up by most of the medieval foundries about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century in favour of black-letter smalls with or 
without initial capital letters. But some foundries, such as those 
of Gloucester and Worcester, always preferred to use capitals 
throughout the medieval period, and the same is true of individual 
founders, as in the present case. As we shall see presently, the 
founder of this bell almost invariably departed from the practice 
of his predecessors, and appears to have deliberately aimed at 
making his bells look 150 years older than they really are. In 
addition, he was fond of using stamps acquired from earlier 
founders. Fortunately, if no other evidence were available, we 
have the fact that two of his bells bear dates, which may enable us 
to correct any such erroneous impressions. 

The next question which naturally arises is, who was Dame 
Alice Hampton, and why was she commemorated on this bell ? 
Mr. Playne in his book* has gone fully into the question, and 
I can do no more than give an epitome of his investigations. 
The lady in question was a sister of the chapter of Syon nunnery 
in Middlesex, and died there 27th September 1516. Her name 
is also recorded on the Hampton brass in Minchinhampton church, 
with a prayer for the soul of Dame Alice Hampton, daughter of 
John Hampton and Elyn his wife, ‘whiche was right beneficial 
to this Church and parish’. The brass is actually dated 1556, 
but was engraved about 1520. John Hampton the father was 
probably the son of Sir William Hampton, born at Minchin- 
hampton, and elected Lord Mayor of London in 1472. 

The bell is said by Mr. Playne to have been put up at his 
residence of Longfords in Minchinhampton parish in 1806, when 
a turret clock was erected there by Jones of Chalford, a neigh- 
bouring tradesman, and was used down to the time of Mr. Playne’s 
death for striking the hours. Previously it had been fixed on the 
market-house of the town, which was pulled down in 1806. 
Mr. Playne thinks it was originally a school bell or the sanctus 
bell of a chantry chapel. But as we know that Dame Alice was 
‘right beneficiall’ to the church, it is more natural to suppose 
that it was included in her benefactions, and was used as a sanctus 
bell there. As it is only 17 in. in diameter, it cannot have’ been 
used in the church for any other purpose. 

The discovery of this dated medieval bell seems to make this 
a suitable place to say a few words on the subject in general. 

* Minchinhampton and Avening, p. 69 ff. 
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No one ever has propounded, and probably no one ever will 
propound, a satisfactory explanation of the absence of dates on 
medieval bells. The modesty of bell-founders in refusing to 
advertise themselves by placing their own names on their bells 
is more intelligible ; it was not the way of the medieval craftsman 
to do so—and indeed, how many names of such men have been 
handed down to us on their own works? On medieval bells we 
have forty such names in all. But it would not seem likely that 
the dating of a bell should be open to any objection. In England 
there are roughly about 3,000 existing medieval bells, and only 
twenty-eight of these are dated, besides eight others of which 
a record exists. If we include bells of foreign make the number 
is increased by fourteen, but as foreign medieval bells are almost 
invariably dated, they must obviously be left out of our present 
consideration. 

Our list* includes one of the thirteenth century (Claughton, 
Lancs., 1296); two of the fourteenth (Cold Ashby, Northants, 
1317, and Terrington, Yorks., 1400) ; seventeen of the fifteenth 
century, and sixteen of the sixteenth, the latest being dated 1547 
(St. Giles’ Hospital, Norwich). The dates are invariably given in 
Roman numerals down to about 1500, the earliest example of 
Arabic figures being 1495 at Durham Castle. There is another 
with Arabic numerals at St. Mary Bredin, Canterbury (1505), and 
two at Isleham, Cambs., bearing merely the date 1516. 


We now turn to the possibility of discovering the founder of 
the Minchinhampton bell. 

Many years ago the late Dr. Raven, when collecting materials 
for his book on the Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, found in the 
tower of Toft, near Cambridge, a medieval bell bearing no inscrip- 
tion, but on the waist three stamps : an impression of the reverse 
of a groat, a fleur-de-lis, and a gridiron (fig. 3). The fleur-de-lis 
is apparently on an inverted shield, but it is really only a rectangle 
with the upper corners cut off, and appears in the complete form 
on a bell by Thomas Harrys, of London, still hanging in the 
clock-tower at Hampton Court; this founder’s date is about 
1475-1500, and he is also known to have supplied a bell to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1478, but, as we shall see, he is not 
likely to have cast the bell at Toft. The gridiron stamp, in point 
of fact, is important evidence in another direction. 

Dr. Raven had been recently investigating the history of a London 
bell-founder named William Culverden, who died in 1523, leaving 


* For further details, see my Church Bells of England, p. 317. 
2 Raven, Church Bells of Cambs., p. 47, fig. 66. 
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his business to a founder named Thomas Laurence, who was also 
Culverden’s executor, and this led him to the ingenious suggestion 
that the gridiron on the Toft bell had reference to the name 
Laurence, and stood for the trade-mark of Culverden’s successor. 
Subsequent investigations by J.C. L. Stahlschmidt not only brought 
to light three more bells which could be assigned to this Laurence, 
but also some further details of his career, which I proceed to 
mention before discussing his works. 

Laurence was also executor of Culverden’s will, which has been 
preserved,’ and came into possession of his premises in Houndsditch 


Fic. 3. Stamps on bell at Toft, Cambs. 


and all his trade implements. More information about him was 
collected by Stahlschmidt from the books of the Founders’ Company’. 
His name first appears in 1523 among the yeomanry or freemen; 
in 1525 he was admitted to the livery, and in 1527 was made an 
assistant or member of the governing body of the guild. He 
served the office of under-warden in 1530 and upper-warden in 
1537, after which his name does not appear in the books. But 
in the Lay Subsidy Rolls of 1535-6 for Portsoken Ward Thomas 
Laurence is assessed at tos. on a value of £20. He seems from 
his rapid rise in the guild to have been a wealthy man, and this 
is corroborated by his payment of the large sum of £120 for 
Culverden’s plant. He seems to have left London about 1538, 


* Raven, Cambs., p. 44. * Kent, p. §1. 
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as in 1541 he appears at Norwich, of which city Stahlschmidt 
thinks he may have been a native. He was admitted to the 
freedom of the city in that year, and was buried in St. Stephen’s 
church 3rd December 1545. He does not appear to have practised 
the bell-founding craft there. 

We have further information about Laurence from other records. 
Dr. A. D. Tyssen* mentions a bond by him for casting a bell in 
Sussex in 1528 (Ancient Deeds of Record Office, iv, no. 6325, 
dated 6 June 20 Henry VIII). In the Letters and Papers Foreign 
and Domestic at the Record Office for February 1529 (5330 
Cromwell) is an obligation dated 8 August 18 Henry VIII, wherein 
Laurence stands bound in £15 10s. to Thomas Cromwell, payable 
at the feast of Pentecost next.” And I have another note, the 
source of which I cannot now trace, that about 1525 Cardinal 
College, Oxford, received of Thomas Laurence, bell-founder, for 
the price of bells sold by him at Begham* £13 65. 8d. 

Again, in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Thame in Oxford- 
shire we find that vijd. was paid to Thomas Laurence of London 
for making of two bills in 1538,* although the bell, the casting of 
which is here implied, did not last long, for in 1539 he and his 
sureties had to return £8 to the parish in accordance with the 
clause always found in such bonds, specifying that it should hold 
good for a year and a day. It appears that Laurence was not 
again entrusted with the casting of the new bell, the job being 
given to John White of Reading, to whom a breakfast was given 
costing 2s. To this feast Laurence’s men were also invited in 
a quite friendly spirit. 

We have yet to see by what means it is possible to assign the 
Minchinhampton bell to this founder, although it does not bear 
any of the marks associated with the Toft bell. My grounds for 
the identification will, I think, be quite clear if my chain of reasoning 
is followed with the aid of the illustrations. As there is evidence 
that the Toft bell is one of Laurence’s latest works, it will be more 
convenient to reverse the chronological order, and beginning with 
this, to work backwards. 

Now of the three stamps on the Toft bell two, the gridiron and 
the coin, are found on a very remarkable bell at Margaretting in 
Essex, which forms the treble of a ring of four medieval bells 
untouched since the Reformation, all the work of London founders. 
This bell bears in addition an inscription in black-letter with initial 
capitals, and two other stamps. The full inscription and the 
stamps are here reproduced (fig. 4). With the elaborate medallion 


* Sussex (1914 edn.), p. 49. 2 Cocks, Church Bells of Bucks., p. 46. 
° Probably Bayham Abbey, Sussex. 4 Bucks., p. 46. 
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and the lettering we are not now immediately concerned, as neither 
was used by Laurence on any other occasion. Both were derived 
from earlier London founders. But the stamp representing St. John 
the Baptist (fig. 5) is the key to the authorship of two other bells 
on which it is found, one at Westcliffe in Kent, the other at 
Leaden Roothing in Essex. The Westcliffe bell is simply inscribed 
AVE MARIA, and its original discoverer, not having before him 
the evidence of the Essex bells, was convinced that it was a four- 
teenth-century bell, from its brief inscription in Gothic capitals of 
early appearance. But the bell at Leaden Roothing, the inscription 


‘as » 2 Ps x 


Fig. 5. Figure of St. John Baptist Fic. 8. Rebus shield used by 
used by Thomas Laurence. Thomas Laurence. 


on which is here reproduced (fig. 6), has in addition to the Westcliffe 
capitals an unmistakable date in Arabic numerals, of which it forms 
an early example. 

Proceeding with our investigation of Essex bells, we find another 
at Doddinghurst with the larger Leaden Roothing alphabet, in- 
scribed : 

SARITA RNIGOLAL ORA PRO NOBIS (fig. 7). 


The figure of St. John, however, has disappeared—or, to speak 
more correctly, has not yet come into the founder’s hands, and in 
place of it we find a shield with a very curious rebus or merchant's 
mark (fig. 8). It is a risky business trying to interpret such marks, 
which often appear to have no definite significance, but the large 


* See also Deedes and Walters, Church Bells of Essex, pl. xv. 
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letter seems to be intended for a T, with an S across it. The T 
cannot refer to Laurence’s own name, as this Autolycus among 
founders has once again acquired an earlier founder’s stamp and 
appropriated it to his own use. It occurs on a bell at St. Mary’s, 
Bedford, which is the work of one Thomas Bullisdon, a London 
founder working about 1510. Bullisdon only used it once, and 
had his own special trade-mark, a combination of a bell and the 
letters TB. I am inclined to suspect that the T of the Dodding- 
hurst rebus is really a perverted form of the bell on Bullisdon’s 
shield, and not a letter at all. 

I have not yet done with the Doddinghurst bell, for it will be 
seen to bear two initial crosses, which occur on the Minchinhampton 
bell, and enough has therefore now been said to establish our chain 
of reasoning and justify our claiming Thomas Laurence as its 
founder. It may, however, be noted that the T rebus is also found 
on bells at Walton, Suffolk, and Laindon Hills, Essex, the former 
resembling that at Doddinghurst, the latter bearing only the two 
crosses and no inscription. And further, the crosses are found at 
Portslade and Street in Sussex,’ and at Great Totham, Essex, with 
inscriptions in similar lettering to that of the Doddinghurst bell. 

The bell at Portslade deserves a few words to itself. The 
inscription consists of the letters ST OPN placed at intervals 
round the shoulder, together with the two crosses and two im- 
pressions of coins. Dr. Tyssen thinks that the inscription was 
intended to be completed with minuscule letters, making the whole 
to read Sancte Toma Ora Pro Nobis. He suggests that the workman 
forgot to add the small letters, as he would only have discovered 
their omission by inserting his head into the cope or outer mould 
before the casting—not a very easy matter. Dr. Tyssen notes 
by way of explanation that inscriptions on English bells were 
always of necessity produced by stamping into the cope, in contra- 
distinction to French bells, in which letters and ornaments are 
formed in wax and stuck on the model of the bell itself, from 
which the cope receives the impression and reproduces it on the 
actual bell. This explains why French bells are so much more 
elaborately ornamented than English, and also how the large 
ornaments so often seen on their waists were reproduced. 

Laurence’s lettering, as we have seen, is of uniform character 
except for the enlarged initial letters at Leaden Roothing, and the 
smaller variety at Minchinhampton, where it is adapted to the 
size of the bell. The ordinary capitals have a long history, for 
they were acquired after his death by a Reading founder, Joseph 
Carter, and were used by him on several bells in Oxfordshire and 

* Sussex Bells, pp. 49, 76. 
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other counties, and also by his successor William Yare on the 
old 6th at Christ Church, Oxford, cast in 1611 and recast in 1897. 

For the chronological order of Laurence’s bells our two dated 
examples are of course most important, and, I think, clearly show 
that the bells with the crosses came first, between 1510 and 1520, 
and that he subsequently adopted in succession the T rebus, the 
St. John Baptist, and the gridiron, the last-named not until after 
1523. His Sussex bells, as Dr. Tyssen points out, were probably 
cast before 1522, when another founder came on the scene there. 
This is borne out by my own researches which place them early 
in the list. Seeing that Laurence’s name is not found on any of 
the bells described, it is a great satisfaction that we can assign the 
whole eleven definitely to this founder, and I venture to think 
that it is a very interesting example of what is known as com- 
parative campanology. 


| append here a table of the bells in their presumed chronological 
order, which shows clearly the successive use of the stamps. 


Bells by Thomas Laurence, classified chronologically 


Lettering Crosses Other marks 


one 

two 

two 

two coins 

one T rebus 

two 'T rebus 
T rebus 


Street, Sussex 

Gt. Totham, Essex 
Minchinhampton, Gloucs., 1515 
Portslade, Sussex 

Walton, Suffolk 

Laindon Hills, Essex 
Doddinghurst, Essex 
Westcliffe, Kent 

Leaden Roothing, Essex, 15 23 
Margaretting, Essex 


St. John Baptist 

St. John Baptist 

gridiron St. John Baptist 
rosette 


CRawl wmro| 


Toft, Cambs. — _ gridiron — fleur-de-lys 


A = smallest size of lettering. 

B = medium size of lettering. 

C = larger size (as initials at Leaden Roothing). 
D = thick capitals with black-letter smalls. 





A Datable English Alabaster <Altar-piece at 
Santiago de Compostela 


By W. L. Hitpsureu, F.S.A. 


In the year 1456 a certain English parish priest, making the 
pilgrimage to the great shrine of St. James at Santiago de Com- 
postela, took with him an English retable of wood with panels of 
carved alabaster, and gave it to the cathedral containing the shrine. 
A document,’ written in Gallegan Spanish and still in being, sets 
forth how there appeared before its writer, with witnesses, at the 
high altar, on the 25th day of May, 1456, ‘a man who said that 
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Fic. 1. Part of the document recording the gift of the altar-piece. 


he was of the nation of the Kingdom of England, by name called 
Johanes Gudguar, rector of the church of Cheilinvvintour diocese’, 
who, for service of God and reverence for the very holy Apostle 
*Sebedeu’,’ and for the benefit of his sins, gave to the Com- 
postelan church a retable of wood with figures of alabaster, painted 
with gold and blue, setting forth the history of the said holy 
Apostle. 

‘Johanes Gudguar’ appears quite likely to be the Gallegan 
scribe’s rendering of John Goodyear. The names of his parish 
and diocese, Cheilinvvintour, probably refer to Cheil, now Chale,’ 


* Transcribed in full in Antonio Lépez Ferreiro’s Historia de la Santa A. M. 
Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela, vol. vii (Santiago, 1904), pp. 112 seg. of the 
Appendix. 

2 This curious expression refers to his father Zebedee, thus distinguishing him 
from St. James the Less. He seems often to have been called ‘ Santiago Zebedeo ’, 
or by its Latin equivalent, in medieval Santiago. 

3 For this explanation I am indebted to our Fellow Mr. William Page. Un- 
fortunately there is no list of the rectors of Chale and the bishop’s register for the 
period is lost. 
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Fic. 2. The Martyrdom of St. James and the Fic. 3. The Call of 
translation of his body St. James 





1. XLII 
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in the Isle of Wight, in the diocese of Winchester, written 
Wintour in the document. Canon Santiago Tafall, of Compostela, 
very kindly had a photograph of the document made for me, 
and a portion of this, giving the names of the rector and his 
church, is reproduced herewith (fig. 1). The words are quite 
clear, so we can only suppose that their curious form represents 
a Gallegan’s attempt to reproduce the English language. 

Amongst the rector’s conditions concerning his gift were that 
it must not be sold, pledged, exchanged, or given to any other 
place or sanctuary whatsoever ; and that it must not be withdrawn 
(‘ tirado, sacado, nen quitado’) from the church by the archbishop 
for his private chapel, nor by any person ; and that it must be 
kept within the body of the church. And the canny rector’s 
faith in ‘the consciences of the said Sefior Archbishop * and his 
successors and of the present and future incumbents of the said 
holy church’ has been well justified, for his altar-piece is still in 
the great cathedral—no longer in use, however, but carefully 
preserved in the Capilla de las Reliquias, together with the 
cathedral’s holy relics and its many objects made of precious 
materials, having been brought there not many years ago, after 
having been long kept in the Capilla de San Fernando.’ For 
how long it had been in this latter chapel 1 do not know ; nor 
whether it ever had a place at the high altar, such as its donor 
seems to have hoped that it might possibly receive. 

Through the courtesy of Canon Santiago Tafall, in whose care 
are the Capilla de las Reliquias and its contents, I was permitted 
to have the altar-piece photographed. The poor light, the very 
dark (almost black) colour of most of the carvings, and the 
difficulties under which the photographer had to work, have 
made the photographs less satisfactory than one might wish ; 
they give, however, a very fair idea of the altar-piece in its 
present condition. During the disastrous fire which occurred 
in the Capilla de las Reliquias, a few years ago, the whole of the 
altar-piece was blackened by smoke. An attempt to clean it was 
made when the chapel and its contents were being restored, but 
was stopped after the first panel (the Calling of St. James) had 
had the black removed, for fear lest the colouring of the alabasters, 
which seems to have been practically intact, might be removed in 
the process. 


* Rodrigo de Luna (1449-60). 

2 It was still there in 1885, when the Guta de Santiago of J. M. Fernandez 
Sanchez and F. Freire Barreiro was written. On the special services (none of 
which seems to have related especially to the donor) celebrated at this altar, see that 
Guia, p. 94. 
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The altar-piece consists of five carved alabaster panels, mounted 
in wood so as to forma triptych (pl. xt11). The wooden framing is 
painted, and is in places enriched with designs in gesso in relief, and 
is surmounted by a carved cresting corresponding to the cresting 
of other English alabaster altar-pieces.‘ Each of the five panels 
is, as customary in similar altar-pieces, surmounted by an elaborate 
canopy made of another piece of alabaster. The panels are painted 
and gilt, and have their backgrounds further enriched in the usual 
manner by means of applied gesso dots. Inscriptions* giving the 
titles of the various subjects of the panels are beneath the latter. 
Four of the panels measure about 41 by 27 cm. (about 163 by 
10} in.) each, and the central panel about 58 by 27 cm. (about 
23 by 103 in.).° These measurements are very usual—one might 
almost call them standard—for panels of this kind. The subjects 
represented are: the Calling of St. James by the Sea of Galilee 
(pl. xtim, fig. 3).; our Lord’s Charge to the Apostles (pl. xm, 
fig. 1); the Preaching of St. James (pl. xii, fig. 1); the 
Martyrdom of the Saint, by order of and before Herod Agrippa 
(pl. xi111, fig. 2); and the Translation of the Body of the Saint 
from Joppa to Iria Flavia, whence it was taken overland to the 
site of the present Santiago de Compostela (pl. xu, fig. 2). 

The altar-piece has several distinctions. It is the only one of the 
kind, of which I have any record, upon which are shown scenes 
from the life of St. James; it is one of the few which we have 
reason to believe were especially ordered from the English 
craftsmen for placing in a specific situation abroad, instead of being 
one of a stock pattern ready prepared for delivery to any customer 
who chanced to want an altar-piece; and it is one of the very few 
—at the moment I recall no other—to whose making we can attach 
a known date, for we can hardly doubt that it had not been long 
in existence when the English priest took it to Santiago, most 
probably by the short and convenient sea-route instead of by one 
of the long routes overland which continental pilgrims had to use. 


* Cf. P. Nelson, ‘The Woodwork of English Alabaster Retables’, in Trans. 
Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 1920; and ‘The Virgin Triptych at Danzig’ and 
‘English Medieval Alabaster Carvings in Iceland and Denmark’, in Archaeol. 
Journ., \xxvi and Ixxvii. 

2 Canon Tafall has courteously sent me a transcription (with the abbreviations 
extended) of these inscriptions. They are ‘Iacost APosTOLI VOCATIO AD APOSTO- 
LatuM’; ‘ Missio IacosBr AD PRAEDICANDAM FipEM’; ‘ PRAEDICATIO SANCTI 
Iacost’; ‘Martyrivm Sancti Iacosr’; ‘ TRANSLATIO SancTr Iacost in Com- 
POSTELAM’. There seem to be no names of other saints, respectively before and 
after these inscriptions, to indicate that, as in some other English alabaster altar- 
pieces, there was a small image-panel at either end. 

3 Measurements as given in the Guia de Santiago, loc. cit. 
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Certain other English alabaster carvings still, or until lately, in 
the Peninsula* are perhaps worthy of record in association with 
the above altar-piece. 

The Madrid Museum of Reproductions has casts of :—(i) five 
battlemented panels, formerly at Palma de Mallorca, representing 
the Betrayal, Bearing of the Cross, Crucifixion, Deposition, and 
Resurrection (nos. 958-62) ; (ii) a panel, recorded as having been 
in the Provincial Museum at Segovia,” representing the Betrayal 
(no. 957); (iii) a panel, in the Chapel of SS. John and Catherine, 
in the cathedral of Sigtenza, representing the Deposition (no. 2924); 
and (iv) the two panels in the Cordova Museum ° (nos. 963, 964). 

The Archaeological Museum at Lisbon has four panels, 
seemingly all from one ‘ Passion’ set, of the usual dimensions, and 
retaining strong traces of their original colouring. They are said 
to have been in a small church, now destroyed, in Val-zebro, near 
Lisbon. They represent the Betrayal, the Flagellation, the En- 
tombment, and the Resurrection. The Betrayal is surmounted 
by a detachable canopy ; and the Resurrection by part of another. 

The National Museum of Ancient Art, at Lisbon, has two panels 
showing respectively the Entombment and the Resurrection,‘ and 
an image-panel. The latter, which is about 3 ft. high, represents 
St. Catherine with the king at her feet; its back is flat and 
hollowed in the lower part. 

The Machado de Castro Museum at Coimbra has a panel, of 
the usual dimensions, representing the Incredulity of St. Thomas. 


* Cf. also Proc. Soc. Ant., xxix, 74 and xxxi, 57; ibid., xxviii, 63 seq. ; 
ibid., Xxxii, 121, 124 segg., 128 seg.; Ant. Journ., i (1921), 225; Burlington 
Mag., xxxvi (1920), 61 seq. 

2 I did not find this panel at Segovia in 1925. 

> Proc. Soc. Ant., xxix, 84 seqq- 

+ 'This was not on exhibition at the time of my visit ; my information is from the 
curator, M. Luis Keil. 











Notes 


The Selsey bracelet.—Gold fragments and coins of Commius and 
his three sons Tincommius, Verica, and Eppillus have often been 
found on the beach between Selsey and Bognor, where there seems 
to have been a British mint after Caesar’s invasion; but a solid 
gold bracelet in perfect order dating from the late Bronze Age is 





Gold bracelet from Selsey (4). 


a novelty, now to be seen in the British Museum, for which it was 
recently purchased as Treasure trove. It was found on 18th November 
1925 on the foreshore, about 50 ft. west of the coastguard station 
on the east side of Selsey Bill. The weight is 4 oz. 310 gr. troy 
(144°5 grammes), the maximum breadth outside 2°6 in., inside 2-2 in. ; 
and the annexed illustration shows the shape, with details of the 
expanded end and section. The type is well known, but this variety 
is intermediate between those with circular or oval section and the 
foreign type voided at the back, which is sometimes found in Britain 
(as at Tisbury, Wilts.: Bronze Age Guide, 1920, fig. 37). In the present 
case the first step has been taken to economize the metal and reduce 
the weight on the wrist by grooving the inner face of the hoop; and 
as the process continued the hoop seems to have grown wider while its 
substance was reduced. The ultimate source of the metal was probably 
Ireland, but the type is best represented in Yorkshire; and as the 
Selsey specimen is typologically a good deal earlier than the gold 
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bracelet of the Heathery Burn hoard from co. Durham, its date may 
be nearer 1000 than 800 B.c.; but further evidence must be awaited 
for associating the earlier varieties with other Bronze Age types. 


Bronze-founder’s hoard from Southend-on-Sea—Mr. W. Pollit, 
F.S.A., sends the following note :—On 29th January last Corporation 
workmen engaged on the straightening of Prittle Brook in the 
Leigh-on-Sea district of Southend unearthed a bronze-founder’s hoard. 
The greater part of the ‘find’ had been dispersed by the workmen 
before notification reached the proper authorities, but practically the 
whole, it is believed, has now been recovered. Owing to a false 
statement by one of the workmen the finding of two hoards was 
reported in the local press, but it is now definitely proved that all the 
objects reported came from the Leigh site. The objects, of which 
few are complete, date from the late Bronze Age. The deposit was 
4 ft. below the surface and rested on undisturbed gravel a few feet 
from the Brook. Later excavations on the site brought to light many 
other fragments of bronze implements ; also quantities of charcoal and 
evidences of a fire. The objects recovered include fourteen socketed 
celts. Most of these lack the loop or have slightly damaged cutting 
edges; three or four are complete. In addition there are blades of 
sixteen other celts, a scraper(?), portions of daggers and swords 
(blades and bases), two bronze rings, what appear to be portions of 
two solid celts, a large number of fragments, and a considerable 
quantity of metal. As far as can be ascertained all the objects found 
have been recovered and are now in the Southend Museum. 


Iron Age pottery from Boxford, Suffolk—The Rev. J. F. Williams, 
Local Secretary, reports that large numbers of cinerary urns of late 
Celtic character (Aylesford type) have lately come to light in Mr. 
Ellinger’s stone pit at White Street Green, Boxford, Suffolk. Some 
of the best preserved have been acquired for the Ipswich Museum. by 
Mr. Guy Maynard, the Curator. Most of the urns that have been 
unearthed so far are of a dark leather-brown colour, though one or 
two are said to have been of a reddish paste. Several of them seem 
to have been provided with lids or covers, and from the number of 
nails found on the site some of them may originally have been 
fastened up in wooden chests. The urns are generally found in 
groups of three or four, their position in the ground being from 
18 to 30 in. below the surface, and the larger urns in each group are 
usually found to contain small pieces of bone, the smaller vessels 
being empty. It seems probable that further discoveries of this 
character will be made as the work in the stone pit proceeds. The 
pottery and also two fibulae with a banded urn found up to the time 
of writing appear to be of La Téne IV date. 


Further Roman finds in Kent.—Mr. W. Whiting sends the following 
note :—The towns of Faversham and Sittingbourne, on the line of the 
old Watling Street about midway between Canterbury and Rochester, 
have furnished innumerable relics of early civilizations for many years 
past. The making of bricks has long been an important industry in 
this neighbourhood, and the thorough excavation of many thousand 
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acres for the brick-earth and chalk used in their manufacture, also for 
gravel and flints for road-making, has been the main cause of the 
discoveries. Unfortunately the workmen have often destroyed objects, 
groups, or associations before realizing the value of their finds. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Prideaux Selby, of Teynham, for 
taking him in May 1924 to a spot about 250 yards west of Tong 
Vicarage and 350 yards south of the old road, practically the central 
point between Durovernum and Durobrivae, where a discovery had 
been made by the clay-diggers. The three fine /agenae, other pottery 
and fragments, for the illustrations and technical descriptions of which 
we are again indebted to Mr. Thomas May, F.S.A., were handed over 
to the doctor by the workman, but as we were leaving the site another 
man produced an unbroken Samian bowl (form 18 Drag., 63 in. in 
diameter) and also a complete cup (form 27 Drag., 4% in. in diameter 
by 23 in. high) which he said he had found and desired to keep. 
These additional pieces are consequently not illustrated. 

In the circumstances the actual disposition of the various vessels 
could not be ascertained ; the /agenae contained calcined bones, some 
of which Dr. Selby pronounced to be probably sheep or deer bones, 
but certainly not human. One of the /agenae, which was complete 
from base to rim, has been carefully mended by an expert from the 
British Museum ; it is regretted that so few fragments of the Arretine 
chalice have survived that a similar restoration is impracticable,although 
with Mr. May’s help a satisfactory illustration of its original form is 
provided. 

The Belgic beaker, no. 8, was not found at the same time as the 
more handsome articles, although it was discovered in the vicinity. 
It is understood that two coins of Constantine the Great were found 
on the site, but these could hardly have been associated with the 
pottery burials which would appear to belong to the first century. 
Dr. Selby has kindly presented the pottery to the Maison Dieu 
Museum at Ospringe. 

No. 1. Lagena, 15} in. high, 1c} in. diameter; with plate mouth, 
four ribbed handles, and ovoid bulge on a moulded foot-ring and 
raised base. Pure white clay gracefully and severely shaped. Com- 
pare similar /agenae dated 11 B.C.-A.D. 9, found at Haltern (Loeschcke, 
Flaltern, 1912.) 

No. 2. Lagena, as last. 

No. 3. Lagena, as last. 

No. 4. Arretine chalice, 64 in. high, 7? in. diameter; Sigillata form 
11 Drag.; probably imported into Britain before the Claudian invasion. 
Restored in drawing from pedestal and side fragments of bowl. Soft 
red clay, glaze much eroded by deposit in clay. The decoration 
consists of well-formed ovolo border with triangular tips, and a zone 
or frieze of saltires or cruciform pattern with long stalked looped 
leaves and large double medallions, forming the prototypes of the 
patterns imitated by the South Gaulish potters of La Graufesenque 
in the first half of the first century. 

No. 5. Cup, Sigillata form 8 Drag. (Loeschcke 15), 24 in. high, 
43 in. diameter. Central stamp of potter Masclus, La Graufesenque 
A.D. 41-75. 
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Roman pottery from Tong, Kent (4) 
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May, Silchester pottery, p. 88, pl. XXI, 15, A.D. 40-51. 

Ritterling, Hofheim, 1912, type ga. 

No. 6. Bowl, Sigillata form 18 Drag., stamp and glaze eroded by 
deposit in clay. 

No. 7. Bowl, as last. 

No. 8. Cup, bowl-shaped, 33 in. high, 44 in. diameter, Belgic type 
fumed grey clay. 


A new coin of Carausius [].—Mr. F.S. Salisbury sends the following 
note:—-In the Numismatic Chronicle of 1887 and again in 1915 Sir 
Arthur Evans published a coin (fig. 1) with the obverse legend DOMINO 
CARAV2IO CEé@ and reverse DOMIN . CONTA .. NO, which he 
attributed to some British zyrannus, of the time of Constantine III, 
‘ who had sprung up in the island at the moment—A.D. 409—when it 
had been practically cut adrift from the rest of the Empire’. It weighs 
42% gr. and was found at Richborough. The clearance of the top 


Fic. 1. Coin of Carausius from Fig. 2. Coin of Carausius found at 
Richborough (4). Richborough in 1924-5 (3). 


(from the Numismatic Chronicle) 


3 ft. of soil from south of the platform on the same site, carried out by 

H.M. Office of Works during the winter of 1924-5 in connexion with 

the excavation of the Roman Fort by the Society of Antiquaries, has 

now yielded another coin which there seems to be little doubt must 

be similarly attributed (fig. 2). 

The new coin has the following legends and types :— 

Obv.: |. half of inscr. off flan: r.of bust AY$IDS)C. Diademed (?) and 
draped bust to r. 

Rev.: |. of type CONTATI: r. half of inscr. off flan. Legionary 
spearing horseman who raises one hand in appeal. The top 
only of an exergual inscr. of three letters is visible, of which 
the middle letter is perhaps R. 

Weight 26% gr. 

The piece is struck from a die rather too large for the flan, with 
the result that the back of the bust and one-half of the inscription of 
both obverse and reverse are missing. 

A comparison of the two coins shows very close correspondences. 
The treatment of the portrait, the drapery, and the long hair loosely 
brushed back are markedly similar. The reverse types of both are 
copied from those current in the later part of the Constantine era, 
that of Sir Arthur Evans’s coin from A.D. 343 to 350, while that of 
our piece was regularly used down to the money of Julian as Caesar, 
i.e. perhaps as late as A.D. 360. 
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If we restore the obverse inscription of our coin, [DOMINO 
CA|RAVSIO followed by a blundered CES, we have the visible part 
of the legend in the same position as on the other piece. Half also of 
our reverse legend is off the flan, but what remains suggests that 
the X in Sir Arthur Evans’s reading of CONXTA..on his coin is 
unnecessary, while ours supplies T! to the lacuna of his. 

It seems impossible not to associate the two coins closely, but that 
of Sir Arthur’ Evans shows greater abnormality in the retrograde 
lettering with the bottom of the letters towards the edge of the flan, 
and the reversed position of some letters due to the engraver’s un- 
skilfulness in preparing the die. On the other hand the new coin 
illustrates a tendency of the barbarous engraver to strike from a die 
larger than the flan. The practice was regular in the native British 
coinage of pre-Roman times (Sir John Evans, Ancient British Coins, 
p. 29), and recurs in a less extreme form on barbarous imitations of 
the fourth century. Two barbarous coins of late A 3 module from 
Richborough, imitated from the same legionary and horseman reverse, 
have only the horseman on the flan. 

If we accept the view, which the foregoing considerations of style 
render probable, that the Constantine intended by the reverse legends 
of these coins is Constantine III, it becomes increasingly likely that 
the numerous minims with the same reverse type as our piece may 
also belong to the fifth century. 

The Richborough coins have since yielded another coin of small 
fE 2 module imitating the GLORIA EXERCITVS type with one 
standard and having left of the obverse head the inscr. CONTA... 
The omission of S from the combination NST is thus illustrated by 
three coins of late fourth- or early fifth-century date, all from the same 
site. Onno coin is N omitted from the combination. Dr. E. G. W. 
Braunholtz, of Cambridge, whom I have consulted, tells me, however, 
that the tendency of Vulgar Latin in words of this type is quite clear 
from the history of the verb constare which loses its 2 but not s in all 
the Romance languages (It. costare, Sp. costar, &c.), and from the 
Romance derivatives of constipare, constringere, &c. Unless our three 
coins are only a coincidence in blundered engraving, there is here an 
interesting difference. 


The name Asthally—The Director-General of the Ordnance Survey 
writes as follows:—In your issue, vol. vi, January 1926, no. 1, the 
following foot-note appears to the heading of an article by C. G. 
Stevens and J. N. L. Myres, B.A., on Excavations on the Akeman 
Street, near Asthally, Oxon., Feb.-Fune 1925. ‘O.S. and G.P.O. spell 
Asthally “ Asthall Leigh” with no local authority. The last syllable 
is pronounced as in “lie ”.’ 

As statements similar to the above are not infrequently made in 
cases where there is some difference of opinion, it may interest your 
readers to know that no name is put on an Ordnance Survey map 
without careful investigation on the ground, and the support of the 
best local authorities that can be obtained. In the present case 
the following are the authorities for the spelling Asthall Leigh. 
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The name was authorized in writing on the large scale survey of 
1872 by the Rev. H. Gregory, Vicar of Asthall, and Mr. R. Simpson, 
farmer. On revision of the plans in 1898 the name was reauthorized 
in writing by Mr. E. J. Timms, overseer for the parish of Asthall, and 
on further revision in 1919 ‘ no change’ was recorded after inquiry on 
the ground. The name is given in Nicholas Carlisle’s Topographical 
Dictionary of England, published in 1808. 

To this Messrs. Stevens and Myres make the following reply :~— 
We are very grateful to the Director-General for his information, and 
it is clear that the words ‘ with no local authority’ in the foot-note 
quoted must be struck out. 

In spite of this evidence, however, we venture to think that ASTALLY 
or ASTHALLY always has been and still is the correct spelling. 

(1) Of the eleven old maps in the Topographical Collections in the 
Bodleian Library which mark the village, nine spell it ASTALLY, viz. :— 
Benjamin Cole’s map, 1624; Phil. Overton’s survey, 1715; Thos. 
Kitchin’s map, undated ; Thos. Jeffrey's map (surveyor to the king), 
1766-7; Richard Davis’s survey (topographer to the king), 1797; 
a smalier map by the same engraver, undated ; Hunters and Sports- 
mans map, 1805; the same re-edited, 1823; Simpkin Marshall's 
Official County Guide, 1877. Of the remaining two the Compleat 
History of Oxfordshire, 1730, reads ASTOL-LYE in the map, but 
ASTALLY in the text (p. 400); and Walker’s Foxrhunting Map, ? 1848-57, 
reads ASTHALLEY. No map we have seen spells it ASTHALL LEIGH 
except the Ordnance Survey. 

(2) The four finger-posts in the district which mention it all read 
ASTHALLY, the spelling used by Dr. Plot (Vat. Hist. of Oxford, 1676). 

(3) Finally, the invariable local pronunciation is as one word, not 
two, with the middle syllable slurred over, the first and last being 
stressed, and the latter pronounced as in ‘ lie’. 


Bronse ceremonial shovels —By permission of Mr. H. G. Longford, 
Mr. W. F. Southall, and Mr. W. A. Clark three rough bronze castings 
were exhibited on 4th February by Mr. H. G. W. d’Almaine, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Berkshire. Though collected in England they 
were no doubt brought in recent times from Italy or Egypt, and the 
type is well known though the purpose served is at present uncertain. 
The illustration represents the smallest of the three, which is 1c in. 
long and in one piece: the handle is meant for a Corinthian column, 
and from its base springs a peculiar finial that may be the debased 
figure of a peacock. There is a central rib from the handle to the 
front edge and four studs to serve as feet, but the balance is imperfect. 
The second is probably from the same set, with ornamental shaft and 
an extreme length of 114 in.; but the third has a much broader half- 
column for the handle, and the finial is broken away, the length being 
now 11 in. It is of the same general form but has two extra diagonal 
ribs below the scoop. The type is classified as Coptic by J. Strzygowski 
in the Cairo Museum catalogue (Koptische Kunst, p. 301, fig. 341); 
but if these shovels were for handling the charcoal for incense-burning 
they can hardly have been Early Christian, and one at Naples, pre- 
sumably of the first century, is illustrated in Ceci’s Museo Borbonico, 
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pl. Iv, no. 35, and described as a fire-shovel for an altar. The publica- 
tion of these three may bring further evidence as to their use and 
































Bronze ceremonial shovel (2). 


provenance. There are specimens in the Coptic and Greek Bronze 
Rooms at the British Museum. 


‘ Indo-Sumerian’ culture.—The following comment is supplied by 
our Fellow Dr. H. R. Hall on recent discoveries in India illustrated 
in The Times of 26th February and the Jlustrated London News of 
27th February :—It is too early yet to pass judgement on the most recent 
astonishing discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro, and, in my opinion, too early 
to talk definitely of an ‘Indo-Sumerian’ culture. The use of question- 
begging terms is always to be deprecated. There is no resemblance 
whatever to anything Sumerian in the extraordinary Indian statue- 
head and torso with its bearded face, its strange ear, and its garment 
covered with trefoils. But there is close resemblance in the remark- 
able seals. That an identical seal has recently been found at Kish 
in Babylonia, that two others, also found in Babylonia, are now known, 
one having been for some years in the Louvre, and that an impression 
of another has also been found, adds the fact of connexion to that of 
resemblance. There was aclose connexion between these two civiliza- 
tions, that is certain, but which influenced the other or which derived 
from the other we do not yet know. The pictographic writings are 
probably allied, but not identical in any way. The Indian culture was 
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thoroughly Indian. It depicted such animals as the tiger and the zebra, 
which were unknown in Mesopotamia and do not appear through any 
influence from India in the Sumerian decoration-scheme. There are 
differences as well as close resemblances, and for the present it would 
seem wiser to avoid the use of such a term as ‘ Indo-Sumerian’ till we 
know that the two cultures were in fact definitely allied. Then we can 
speculate upon the possibility that, as I suggested twelve or thirteen 
years ago, before any of these discoveries were made, the Sumerian 
culture originally came from India and that the Sumerians were first 
cousins racially of the Dravidian Indian, who remains physically 
a Dravidian, though he talks Aryan, just as the Italian and Greek 
remain physically Mediterraneans though talking the languages of 
their ‘ Nordic’ invaders. But the converse possibility that the Dra- 
vidians came from Mesopotamia must not be lost sight of. 


The Yorkshire Archacological Soctety.—Mr. E. W. Crossley, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary, sends the tollowing note:—The West Riding County 
Council recently passed a resolution authorizing the payment of a 
special grant of £4250 and an annual subscription of £100 to the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society, and a special grant of £50 and an 
annual subscription of £25 to the Yorkshire Parish Register Society, 
in aid of their activities. The special grants have been allowed to 
stand in both cases, but the Ministry of Health has disallowed the 
annual subscriptions. Nevertheless, the action of the West Riding 
County Council in thus expressing its approval of the work of the two 
Societies is very highly appreciated. 

Last year the Yorkshire Archaeological Society bought new premises 
at 10 Park Place, Leeds. The rooms, which are more commodious 
and more conveniently situated than the old ones, were formally 
opened by Mr. C. R. Peers, Director of the Society of Antiquaries, 
on 29th January last in the presence of a large gathering of members 
and of representatives of the northern archaeological societies, of the 
North and West Riding County Councils, and of other public bodies, 
and of the Universities of Leeds and Sheffield. 


A Late Celtic fire-dog—Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., sends the following 
note :—The paper by our Fellow Mr. L. C. G. Clarke in the last 
number of the _/owrnal reminds me of a remarkable specimen of smith’s 
work in the Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 
It is a fire-dog of wrought iron, found at Lord’s Bridge, Barton, near 
Cambridge, in 1817. The discovery was mentioned by E. D. Clarke 
in Archaeologia, xxix (1821), p. 61, and the object illustrated by an 
outline drawing (inaccurate in detail). It was again figured by 
Rev. F. G. Walker in vol. xii of the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 1908, p. 277—a good small-scale photograph— 
but it was not described by him, and has never received the attention 
it deserves as a specially fine and well-preserved example of a rare 
and important group of Early Iron Age antiquities." 


* These are discussed by Mr. R. A. Smith in Archaeologia, \xiii, 5 ff. 
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Terminal of Late-Celtic Fire-dog, from Lord’s Bridge, Barton, Cambs. 
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We are accustomed to discuss in our papers the technique of pre- 
historic works of art in stone, bronze, gold, or silver, and to appraise 
the skill of their makers; the iron craftsmanship of the Early Iron Age 
is seldom referred to. The photographs here reproduced show in 
detail and from three points of view, one of the ox-head terminals of 
the Lord’s Bridge fire-dog. The horns are knobbed, as is usual in 
Celtic work of this period. If we consider the form and proportion 
of this terminal it will be conceded that grace and lightness with 
a sufficiency of strength have been attained ; and if we examine it in 
detail, the technique is seen to be masterly, and the breadth of treat- 
ment notable. Attention may be directed to the simple and effective 
manner—two blows with a convex-faced hammer—by which the 
nostrils have been indicated; the brow-ridges and the eyes exhibit 
similar methods. Though realism is subordinated to structural 
necessities, and the head is unavoidably elongated, the essential 
bovine characters! are admirably indicated: the curve of the horns 
and the broad brow in fig. 1, the plane of the cheek and the right eye 
in fig. 2, the angle of the jaw and the droop of the lower lip in fig. 3. 

It is evident that the British ironsmith of the early first century A.D., 
to which date the fire-dog may be assigned, had attained complete 
mastery over his material. Furthermore, it is manifest from this 
example of his work that he had a greater capacity for observing and 
reproducing animal forms than the usual run of objects illustrating 
the art of the period in Britain would lead us to expect. 


Roman coins found near Wigan.—Mr. F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Lancashire, sends the following note :— 

On January 20, 1926, a labourer engaged in digging a shallow trench 
at Boar’s Head, near Wigan, turned up several Roman silver coins, but 
not realizing the nature of his discovery proceeded to distribute them 
among his mates. One of the coins fortunately was submitted to the 
Wigan borough librarian, Mr. Arthur J. Hawkes, who got into touch 
with one of the men to whom a number of the coins had been given, 
and by this means was able eventually to recover no less than 137 of 
them. On being cleaned the coins were found to be in a surprisingly 
fine state of preservation, and all of them but four have been identified. 
They were found at a depth of about Io in. below the surface, in 
ground that appears to have been virtually virgin since the days of the 
Roman occupation, and within a short distance of the river Douglas, 
about 100 ft. above the stream. In view of the fact that the coins had 
come into the possession of the Wigan Public Library Committee, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster has waived his claim to them 
on behalf of the Crown, and they are now exhibited in the public 
library pending the establishment of a local museum. The find was 
first reported in Zhe Manchester Guardian of February 22, where it 
was pointed out that the discovery was of special interest in view of 
the connexion of Wigan with the Romans, and the rather scanty 
knowledge that exists in regard to Roman occupation. Wigan, 


* The female of Bos taurus lungifrons, the Celtic shorthorn, was in all probability 
the type represented. 
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however, has been definitely identified with Coccium, though very few 
Roman remains have been discovered in the town itself. The spot 
where the coins were turned up is two miles to the north of the market- 
place, about 17 yds. beyond the boundary of the county borough and 
ancient parish and township of Wigan, actually in Standish parish, 
about 50 yds. to the east of the highway from Wigan to Chorley. 
The coins were not enclosed in any kind of box or pot, but they may 
originally have been wrapped in some sort of cloth or other perishable 
container. Those recovered have been identified by Mr. Donald 
Atkinson, B.A., of Manchester University, as follows:—Nero 1, 
Vitellius 1, Vespasian 3, Domitian 1, Trajan 1, Hadrian 1, Antoninus 
Pius 5, Faustina I 1, Faustina II 2, Marcus Aurelius 2, Commodus 3, 
Crispina 1, Septimius Severus 33, Julia Domna 18, Caracalla 22, 
Plautilla 2, Geta 9, Macrinus 3, Elagabalus 6, Julia Paula 2, Severus 
Alexander 13, Julia Mamaea 3, unidentified 4, Total 137. As will 
be seen, the coins go back to the first century of the Christian era 
and cover a period of 150 years. I understand that Mr. Atkinson 
proposes to publish a detailed report on the find in an early number of 
the Fournal of Roman Studies, and will incorporate with it a review 
of the somewhat similar find made near Standish at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and noted by Dr. Charles Leigh in his Vatural 
History of Lancashire (Oxford, 1700). 


Dug-out canoes—By way of comment on Dr. Cyril Fox’s paper in 
the Fournal, April 1926, Captain H. E. Laver sends a communication 














Pic; 2. Fic. 2. 


of which the following isa summary. During forty years at sea he has 
seen and used dug-out canoes on many occasions, especially in the Far 
East from Singapore to North China. Even the simple form is not so 
difficult to navigate as might be expected, and it is practically 
impossible to capsize one fitted with outriggers. He has never seen a 
dug-out in process of manufacture, but thinks the adze is more often 
used than the axe: in fact the former remained the shipwright’s 
principal tool till steel-ships came into use. In Hong Kong he has 
seen a Chinese shipwright using a native adze (fig. 1), which is really a 
socketed celt; and in North China both single and double-handed 
adzes are used, both like socketed celts, In Tonkin shipwrights use a 
palstave type (fig. 2), an extraordinary survival from the Bronze Age. 
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The usual practice is to cut a hole in the bow and stern through which 
to pass the mooring rope; and stone sinkers are in general use. Ribs 
indicate that canoes were used not only for fishing and conveying 
passengers but also for carrying cargo, as they would keep merchandise 
from any water in the canoe if first covered with saplings fore and aft, 
on which to rest the cargo. Bulkheads are not always present, but 
have sometimes enabled the crew to bring into port the larger part 
of a canoe accidentally cut into two at sca. These cross-divisions 
would also prevent warping and strengthen the canoe against ice- 
pressure. 


Roman decorated vase from Margidunum.—On page 437 of vol. v 
of the Antiguaries Fournal a decorated Roman vase (Form 64 of 
Déchelette) with dark brown coating of metallic lustre was figured 
from London, and it was suggested that publication might bring to 
light other examples of this rare class of moulded pottery. Dr. Felix 
Oswald, F.S.A., reports that at the camp of Margidunum (Notts.), 


Fragment of a Roman vase from Margidunum. 


which he has been excavating for some years, he has found a piece of 
a similar vase in a ditch that was filled up in the early part of the 
second century, when the camp was no longer occupied as a military 
post and was thoroughly dismantled. Although the fragment is small, 
it is possible to complete the figures, with the result that it may be 
recognized as almost certainly the work of Libertus of Lezoux, whose 
activity in decorated ware was in the reign of Trajan. The central 
figure is the best preserved and represents a Siren playing the double 
flute (Déchelette’s type 499). Below this type is a small altar (Déche- 
lette’s type 1091), and the combination of these two ‘types occurs on a 
form 37 by Libertus (Déchelette, Les vases céramiques ornés de la 
Gaule romaine, vol. i, pl. ix, 4). The left-hand figure is a portion of a 
group, which is readily identified with Déchelette’s type 307 b, used by 
Libertus, and represents Silenus: supported by two Bacchantes. On 
the right there remains a small piece of a tunic evidently belonging to 
Déchelette’s type 102, a warrior with upraised right hand, but in this 
case Déchelette was not able to ascribe it to any particular potter. 
The fact that three out of the four types on the Margidunum specimen 
were types used by Libertus, who is known to have made vases of this 
shape (form 64), coated a dark brown colour with metallic lustre 
(Déchelette, of. ciz., vol. i, pp. 282, 283) as in this fragment, seems to 
be fairly strong presumptive evidence that the Margidunum vase may 
be ascribed to Libertus. 
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Archaeologia, Wi, 7, is still unapproached, but two good specimens of 
Roman pewter have been recently added to the British Museum and 
are worthy of illustration. The flagon on the left is 10°6 in. high and 
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Roman pewter in England—The Appleshaw hoard described in 


Roman pewter vases. 


almost complete with incised lines and. prominent moulding on the 
neck, polygonal body of nine facets, and a raised design on the foot. 
It was found inverted in clay near the Priory at Church Norton, on } 
the east side of Selsey Bill, Sussex, and was secured with the help of i 
Mr.E. Heron-Allen, F.R.S. The other vessel is a vase without a handle, 
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with similar moulding on’the neck, a few inciscd lines on the body 
(evidently made in two pieces), but without the foot, which has been 
supplied in wood, the original height being about 12 in. Its place of 
origin is unknown, but it appears to have been found in England; and 
to judge by the Appleshaw jug (now without its handle) in the same 
collection, both vessels date from the late Roman period, probably 
fourth century. 


Bronze arrow-heads found in Britain.—Mr.H.St.George Gray sends 
the following note :—Owing to the rarity of bronze arrow-heads it will 
be well to add to Mrs. Cunnington’s short list the bronze arrow-head, 
leaf-shaped and tanged, but without barbs, found in General Pitt-Rivers’s 
excavation in Bokerly Dyke (Section I) on the borders of Wilts. and 
Dorset. It is figured and described in Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 
iii, plate clxxiii, fig. 11. 


Reviews 


The Constitution of the Dominican Order 1216-1360. By G. R. 
GALBRAITH, M.A., Ph.D. 9x54; pp. xvit+286. Manchester: at 
the University Press; London: Longmans. 1925. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. Galbraith has written an admirable study of the constitution 
of the Dominican Order, its origin and working. The subject made 
a special appeal to her as an essay in democracy, and the book is an 
intensive examination of the work and relations of the general and 
provincial chapters, of the Master-General, the Provincial Priors, and 
the Officers of the convents. It is generally recognized that the 
Dominican Constitutions were based on the Institutions of the Order 
of Premonstratensian Canons, and Mrs. Galbraith shows how these 
Institutions were transformed to meet the needs of the Order of 
Preachers. She does not discuss the Constitutions drawn up by 
St. Dominic for the Sisters of the Order, which date from 1220 and 
are eight years earlier than the first extant version of the Constitutions 
of the Friars, Yet a comparison is fruitful. Some of the Constitutions 
of the Sisters were identical with those of the Friars; in others there 
is a curious parallel with the Institutions of the Order of St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, which has been noted by Balme-Lelaidier in Cartulaire 
de St. Dominique, ii, pp. 425-53. The procurator of the Friars is 
akin to the Gilbertine procurators. It is difficult to believe that 
St. Dominic had access to a copy of those Institutions, and it is more 
probabie that both the Institutions of Sempringham and the primitive 
Constitutions of the Dominican Sisters were derived from a more 
detailed version of the Customs of the Order of Fontevrault than is 
accessible in print, but may survive in manuscript in some French 
departmental archives. Simon de Montfort, the patron and friend of 
St. Dominic, who was killed at the siege of Toulouse in 1218, was 
buried in a priory church of the Order of Fontevrault at Hautes- 
Bruyéres in the diocese of Evreux. It is probable, too, that the 
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Order of Grandmont, which also had numerous houses in central and 
southern France, exercised a reflex influence on the Dominican Order. 
At the general chapter of 1220 the decision was made to surrender 
the possessions of the Order and to embrace voluntary poverty. 
Mrs. Galbraith records the tradition that St. Dominic was against 
the change, and wished that the property should be held and 
administered by the lay brothers. This was the principle of the 
Order of Grandmont, but from the closing years of the twelfth century 
onwards the quarrels between the clerks and lay brothers of Grand- 
mont were notorious, and the majority of the general chapter rejected 
the proposal. lt is possible that the Dominicans derived the name of 
the office of ‘corrector’, though not his functions, from the Order of 
Grandmont. 

The application of the acts of the general chapters in the provinces 
of the Order is illustrated by the fine series of acts of the province of 
Provence, which embraced all southern France until 1302, and by 
some of the acts of the province of Rome and a few from that of Spain. 
The total loss of the acts of the English province is much to be 
regretted. But England is more fortunate than France in the long 
series of episcopal registers and similar records, and they might have 
been used to illustrate some points in this book. Mrs. Galbraith has 
shown that though in theory no new house was founded without the 
licence of the general chapter of the Order, in practice it was left to 
the provincial prior and the executive committee of the provincial 
chapter, i.e. the diffinitores, who were instructed not to found a new 
house too near an old one, because the friars lived on the charity of 
the people near them. Democracy can be very stiff-necked and self- 
assertive to outsiders, and it is worth while to note what happened at 
Hereford. In 1250 Pope Innocent IV prohibited the settlement of the 
Dominicans, as the result of a petition from the dean and chapter of 
Hereford, who urged that there was already a house of Franciscan 
Friars, besides several hospitals and a multitude of poor to be sup- 
ported, as well as a professor of theology, and the resources of the 
town could not be further burdened. Nevertheless the Dominicans 
acquired land through some local influence, and began to build on it; 
the canons and their adherents pulled down the work in the night 
and apparently lost their case by this violent action, for the Dominicans 
were allowed to remain. In 1297 Archbishop Winchelsey wrote on 
behalf of the bishops and clergy of the province of Canterbury to the 
Provincial Prior of the Dominicans, complaining that the friars were 
exceeding their papal privileges and subverting ecclesiastical discipline. 
The bull Super Cathedram issued by Boniface VIII in 1300, did not 
settle all the questions at issue. The procedure by which the Domi- 
nican Provincial Prior presented friars to the bishop for licence to 
preach and to hear confessions is entered in the Hereford register of 
Bishop Orleton (1317-27). 

Mrs. Galbraith reasons that there were probably three hundred friars 
in the London house in 1250 at the meeting of the general chapter 
which was succeeded immediately by the provincial chapter; and she 
suggests that the provincial chapter met possibly in the refectory. 
It is certain that they could not have been seated in the chapter-house ; 
Z2 
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the later London chapter-house built in 1281 was 44 ft. by 22 ft., the 
Norwich chapter-house of the fourteenth century was 51 ft. 6 in. by 
28 ft. In Mr. Clapham’s plan of the London house (Archaeologia, \xiii) 
there is a building within the precincts called the Upper Frater or 
Parliament Chamber, 107 ft. by 52 ft., which was used for the sittings 
of the two parliaments of Henry VIII and the divorce trial of Catherine 
of Aragon. 

In studying the constitution Mrs. Galbraith has given a clue to the 
history of Dominican building, and it is of interest to pursue it through 
the maze of the acts of general chapters and successive versions of the 
Constitutions. In the first Constitutions of 1228 it was enjoined that 
the friars’ houses should be insignificant and humble, the wall of the 
buildings without the upper story not to exceed 12 ft. in height, with 
the upper story 20 ft., the church 30 ft. in height, with no stone vault 
except in the choir and the sacristy. Three of the wiser brethren 
were to be appointed in every convent, without whose advice no 
building should be undertaken. In 1250, when the general chapter 
met in London, penalties were imposed on the Prior of the London 
house and on the Provincial Prior, who was admonished not to meddle 
with buildings. In 1261 a penalty was imposed on the prior of 
Barcelona and the brethren through whose imprudence or negligence 
or dissimulation the dormitory was much too high. The general 
chapter could alter the Constitutions by passing an ordinance in three 
successive years; in 1261, 1262, and 1263 it was agreed to add that 
there should be no ‘ superfluitates et curiositates notabiles’ in sculp- 
tures, paintings, and pavements. Pére Mandonnet, O.P.,' has pointed 
out that the impulse to provide ‘opera sumptuosa’ for the friars 
came from kings and princes, towns and individual citizens, and their 
resistance failed. In the general chapters of 1297, 1298, and 1299, 
it was agreed to delete the restrictions on the height of buildings and 
on stone vaulting. 

In Appendix I Mrs. Galbraith has described a Dominican Service 
Book (British Museum Additional MS. 23935), which contains two 
versions of the Constitutions of the Order: A, written after the general 
chapter of 1260 and before that of 1261, B, between 1358 and 1363. 
The two versions are illustrated by interesting facsimiles. The 
palaeographer might place B as early as 1310 but not as late as 1360. 
It is suggested that the writer of B imitated A either consciously or 
unconsciously, and yet there are real differences between the two hands. 
The useful and valuable Constitutions in B are printed as Appendix II. 

There are a few errors in points outside the Dominican Order. The 
Abbot of Marmoutier did regard Battle Abbey as a daughter-house ; 
he nominated the first two abbots, and in the vacancy of 1102-3 he 
came to Henry I’s Easter court at Winchester, claiming that William 
the Conqueror was subject to Marmoutier, and the story is told in the 
Chronicle of Battle. A// the members of the Cluniac general chapter 
were not called diffinitors, as is clear in the bull of Gregory IX in 1231. 
A number of the place-names marked with an asterisk, and the nationali- 
ties of the friars, might have been identified with the help of Monsignor 


* Saint-Dominique, L’ Idée, I’ Homme et L’(Euvre, 1921. 
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Douais’s book, Les fréres précheurs en Gascogue, e.g. Bertrand de Rupe 
Amatoris was a native of Rocamadour, Arnold Seguerii a native of 
Pamiers and prior of Prouille 1267-96. Salvus de Barga probably 
took his name from the little town near Lucca. Mrs. Galbraith refers 
with some doubt to the late Father Palmer’s statement that in 1278 
the Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, when 
Cardinal Elect of Oporto, walked all the way to Rome at the age of 
seventy, with two friars and two servants. There is evidence against 
it in Archbishop Peckham’s instruction to his proctor at the court of 
Rome to procure the restitution of the plate and vestments, books, 
judicial processes and registers in the possession of his predecessor, 
Robert Kilwardby, at his death in 1279, and the earlier registers of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury have never been found. 

There are many other points of interest in this fruitful book. In the 
general chapter of 1240 it was ordered that no one should have 
a ‘sigillum curiosum’,and that no one except the Master of the Order 
should have a crucifix on his seal. Was the restriction only for 
officials? Mrs. Galbraith refers to a seal of the London house, attached 
to a deed of 1287, on which is a representation of the Crucifixion 
between the Virgin and St. John. ROSE GRAHAM. 


Becker the Counterfeiter. By GEORGE F. HILL, F.B.A. 93x7; 
part I, pp. 72, with portrait and eight plates; part II, pp. 39, with 
eleven plates and index. London: Spink & Son, Ltd. 1924-5. 
Part I, 12s.; part II, 12s. 

The Keeper of Coins at the British Museum tells us in the preface 
that we should not despise an enemy, and the reader of his pages will 
appreciate the soundness of that advice. Dr. Hill’s book discusses 
the counterfeits, the origin of which is not in controversy, and also a 
more difficult problem—how far the apologists for Carl Becker, 
who died in 1830, are justified in their contention that he was an 
honest man. 

Dealing with the former point, we have here a corpus of Becker's 
forgeries of Greek, Roman, and medieval coins fully illustrated, for 
the first time, with nineteen collotype plates, produced mainly from 
impressions taken from the extant dies engraved by him. Not the 
least of Becker’s sins was his fondness for issuing a combination of 
two genuine coins and occasionally a specimen which was a pure work 
of fancy. As is well known, his activities were limited to the repro- 
duction of coins struck in gold or silver and a few in electrum. The 
fact that he ignored the Roman bronze pieces, many of them of high 
rarity and interest, might suggest to one who was sceptical that he 
was aware of the impossibility of reproducing an unquestionable 
patina, without which the net might be spread in vain. On the 
subject of Becker’s technique in the graving of his dies and the 
preparation of the blanks we have an excellent chapter worthy of 
close study. 

Turning now to the question whether the engraver was maligned 
by contemporary and later critics, Dr. Hill has had the advantage of 
reading Becker’s own diaries and papers, which were sent from Germany 
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by the chief defender of his mischievous genius, and other documents 
and information from the famous museums of Europe. With all this 
material before him the author has written an annotated life of Becker, 
in so far as it was concerned with numismatics, and has weighed, as it 
seems to us, with scrupulous fairness the available evidence which 
could be regarded as favourable to the defence. Briefly stated, the 
case for the apologists was and is that Becker made the counterfeits 
publicly and sold them cheaply with an educational object, to place 
within the reach of students copies of beautiful antiques which they 
could not hope to acquire and might not even be able to examine; 
and that if subsequent holders of the impressions sold them as genuine 
the engraver of the dies could not justly be saddled with a charge of 
fraud. It is obvious, therefore, that the price at which the repro- 
ductions were sold by Becker and his agents is of the first importance, 
and this aspect of the transactions is adequately considered. 

Having reviewed the documentary and other evidence, Dr. Hill 
finds himself unable to accept the plea that there was no intention to 
deceive, while admitting the untiring industry of Becker, his technical 
skill amounting to genius, and his personal attractiveness. Two 
agreeable reflections emerge from this inquiry: first, that all the dies, 
save two, are now in the sure keeping of the Museum at Berlin, and 
secondly, that we in this country may congratulate ourselves that the 
engraver did not turn his attention to the rarities of the British 
coinage. 

The thanks of archaeologists are due to Dr. Hill for giving them 
this book, which ought to be in the library of every museum. 
A curator or a collector may on any day be confronted with an offer 
to sell one of the many spurious coins which are figured in these 
helpful plates. 

One quotation, from p. 44, part I, may be permitted: 


‘Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water.’ 
HENRY SYMONDS. 


The Castle of Dunnottar and its History. By Rev. DOUGLAS GORDON 
BARRON, O.B.E., D.D.; pp. xxxiii+ 148; with 18 half-tone illustra- 
tions and 7 line blocks. William Blackwood & Sons. 1925. £2 25. 
When in February 1921 I read a paper on ‘ The Scottish Regalia 

and Dunnottar Castle’ before the Society of Antiquaries, our veteran 

Fellow Bishop Browne reported that steps were then being taken to 

prepare a sumptuous publication on the interesting subject of that 

Castle, which had been recently acquired by the Viscountess Cowdray. 

Bishop Browne’s -promise has now been fulfilled by the Rev. D. G. 

Barron, who is already well known in connexion with Dunnottar on 

account of his work, Ja Defence of the Regalia, published in 1910. 
Dr. Barron’s present volume combines a detailed account of the 

history of Dunnottar Castle and of the place which it has occupied 

in Scottish history from the earliest times, with a narrative of the most 
important episodes in the history of the family of Keith, Earls Marischal. 

An introductory chapter is provided dealing with the architecture of the 
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Castle, and for this Mr. W. Mackay Mackenzie and Mr. G. P. H. Watson 
are jointly responsible. It is a sound plan to bring in this technical 
description of the Castle at the beginning, so that the reader may 
better understand the narrative which follows. 

The creation of the Marischal Earldom is, as Dr. Barron rightly notes, 
not very clear. The date of creation is uncertain, and it may be 
presumed in the absence of any patent erecting the Earldom, that it 
came into being through a royal summons to attend Parliament— 
a feature which it shares with other Scottish peerages for which no 
patent of creation is recorded. 

The most important part of the book is of course the record of the 
careers of William, sixth Ear] Marischal, and his son William, seventh 
Earl Marischal, especially the latter, who was concerned in the romantic 
episode connected with the saving of the regalia of Scotland. On p. 63 
the author makes a slip when he states that the first wife of the seventh 
earl, Lady Elizabeth Seton, was the daughter of George, second Earl 
of Winton. Her father was the ¢hird earl. The second Earl of Winton 
was Robert, who became insane the day of his marriage and was re- 
moved from the earldom which fell to his brother George. Moreover 
I should demur to the author’s suggestion that the influence of this 
lady, Lady Elizabeth Seton, was responsible for Keith's adherence to 
the Covenanting cause. The learned Doctor of Divinity will surely 
admit the extent to which the factor of original sin enters into human 
character, and he will also recall the very primitive stage of human 
society in which a husband laid the responsibility for his own deeds 
upon the influence of his wife! 

In the chapter on ‘Saving the Honours’, Dr. Barron does not pro- 
vide any new information, and he adheres on the whole to the view of 
the affair which he set forth in his earlier volume, which dealt primarily 
with this obscure topic. He makes it clear that he inclines personally 
to accept the narrative of the removal of the Honours from the Castle 
by means of the maid dressed as a fisherwoman and gathering dulse— 
i.e. the story of Bishop Forbes. He gives reasons for doubting the 
narrative of Mrs. Granger contained in her /zformation published in 
1664, though on the whole that narrative appears to me to be the one 
which has the best authority. It seems to me that, whichever way 
the removal took place, the main credit for the saving of the Honours 
rests with Mr. and Mrs. Granger, who had at any rate the dangerous 
and anxious task of keeping the regalia in the parish church of Kinneff 
until the Restoration. Dr. Barron, perhaps wisely, abstains from any 
definite expression of opinion as to the person or persons deserving 
most credit -for the saving of the Honours. It appears doubtful 
whether any final decision on the question can ever be reached. 

Incidentally Dr. Barron always spells the name Grainger. In all 
the documents which I have used the name is Granger. 

On p. 84 Dr. Barron refers to the Lang MSS., but I presume that 
he means the Laing MSS. in the University of Edinburgh. 

The numerous illustrations add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
book, and it is interesting to find a reproduction of the letter from 
George Ogilvy to Lord Callendar, presented by the Town Council of 
Stonehaven to the Office of Works for preservation in the Crown Room 
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of Edinburgh Castle. The text of the document in question was first 
published in the Aztiquaries Fournal in July 1924. 
WALTER SETON. 


Letters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Ed. by R. C, 
ANDERSON. Southampton Record Society. 101 x 64; pp. xvi+ 231. 
1921-2. 

Assembly Books of Southampton. Vols. iii and iv. Ed. by J. W. 
Horrocks. Southampton Record Society. 10}%x64%; vol. iii, 
pp. Xxvi+ 115, 1924; vol. iv, pp. xliv+ 99, 1925. 

Though somewhat late in the day, these volumes of the publications 
of the excellent Southampton Record Society call for some notice. 
The volume of Letters covers the whole of two centuries. But, as the 
editor points out, over two-thirds of the letters belong to four short 
periods, 1458-9, 1470-2, 1549-50, and 1587-90. Thus they miss 
something of the interest which would belong to a more connected 
series. There are a few documents of the early fifteenth century, 
which, like the majority of the letters, are concerned with mercantile 
interests and shipping. These earliest letters are mainly of local 
interest, but they are followed by others which are not without 
political interest of a wider kind for general English history between 
1457 and 1470. Of the two principal series of sixteenth-century 
letters the earlier has to do with the protection of the sea coast in 
1548-50, and the latter with naval matters at the time of the Armada. 

Mr. Anderson has given a useful Introduction, and the editing has 
been well done, though the use of brackets for commonplace expansions 
of the originals is open to question and makes the text somewhat 
irritating to read: in no. 1 ‘latoré p’sentiii’ should have been ex- 
panded ‘latorem presentium’ in accordance with the common form. 

The two volumes of Assembly Books cover the period from 1611 to 
1616. They have of course to do chiefly with questions of local 
government and local history. But since trade and shipping are 
prominent in Southampton records the volumes are of interest for the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty and the history of mercantile enterprise, 
In addition to the normal routine of municipal administration other 
matters come up incidentally. The Free Grammar School was under 
the control of the Assembly, and the schoolmasters included some 
noteworthy persons like the Alexander Ross who was immortalized in 
Hudibras. All such topics are fully dealt with by Dr. Horrocks in his 
introductions. An entry in the register of free commoners has enabled 
Dr. Horrocks to establish the connexion with Southampton of Thomas 
Mayhew, the first missionary to the North American Indians. 

C. L. KINGSFORD. 


Roman Architecture and its Principles of Construction under the 
Empire. With an appendix on the evolution of the Dome up to 
the seventeenth century. By G. T. Rivotra. Translated from 
the Italian by G. McN. RUSHFORTH. 114 84, pp. xxvii+ 311. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1925. £5 55. 


This handsome, well-produced, and liberally illustrated work I have 
found quite fascinating. It is a new history of Roman ‘architecture’ 
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seen as the story of building development freed from the bondage to 
myths and nomenclature about ‘orders’ and proportions. These 
words indeed do not occur in the index, nor are there any of those dry 
skeletonized diagrams with wonderful-looking names and racks of 
dimensions which make older books on ‘ classic’ art so misleading and 
mystifying. There are over 300 large pages interspersed with 350 
excellent illustrations, so many of which are fresh that the whole seems 
new, inviting, and vital. I doubt if there exists a better book for 
inducing in the mind of a student of historical architecture a sane and 
structural view of the building art. It is a living book on a practical 
theme, the story of building progress told directly from the monu- 
ments. It makes Roman architecture a romantic thing once more, and 
we should be very grateful for the vitalizing spirit which has been 
poured into what had become dry and dissected specimens. So much 
has been written in the past about a Roman architecture consisting of 
columns and mouldings that we needed just such a book to show us 
our ignorance. It is thus a most valuable piece of work, humanizing 
and rationalizing the monuments and at the same time offering us a 
common-sense view of history and the building art. At the same time 
it is a claim for the precedence and predominance of Rome. 

The author shows throughout his understanding that the mysterious 
thing ‘architecture’ about which such grand and poetic things have 
been said was, after all, building, above all experimental building, 
and he has some excellent remarks in the spirit of the saying of 
Brunelleschi which he quotes—‘In building practice teaches the 
course which has to be followed’. He protests against looking 
at the architect only as an ‘exponent of aesthetics, forgetting the 
technical and engineering sides of his activity. They give the 
word “ Architecture ” the one-sided meaning of aesthetic and artistic 
design and execution with a liberal use of sculpture, painting, and 
the minor arts as its auxiliaries. But while it is true that archi- 
tecture makes use of the arts, it is also a science; and it is science 
pure and simple where vault-construction is concerned. It was as 
a science that Vitruvius regarded it. They regard Roman vaulted 
buildings only from the point of view of mass and solidity, and 
neglect the question of equilibrium ; forgetting that vaulting is the most 
difficult part in the actual mechanics of architecture, and that these 
buildings were the ancestors of the great vaulted architecture of the 
Byzantine and Lombardic or Romanesque epochs, as well as that of 
the Pointed style and of the Renaissance’ (p. 84). 

This volume is the third of a series in which the learned and 
travelled author surveyed the middle period of the world’s building 
art, and all three books have now appeared in English under the com- 
petent editorship of one of the author’s many English friends, Mr, 
G. McN. Rushforth. As one of the more distant admirers who yet 
had the privilege of meeting Signor Rivoira personally on some of his 
many visits to England (which he knew and loved well) I should like 
to express my sense of the loss we and our studies have sustained by 
his death. 

The two earlier volumes. in their English form are: I, Lombardic 
Architecture,and 11, Moslem Architecture, its Origins and Development. 
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In these as in the present work he ‘took a strong line in asserting the 
predominance of Roman and not Eastern influences in the architecture 
of what is called the Byzantine age... his theory that Rome was the 
centre which dominated all the later architecture of the Mediterranean 
countries’. He says himself, ‘ No longer able to fight for my country 
in arms, I have endeavoured to serve her‘and the cause of knowledge 
with my pen’. It is indeed a fighting and patriotic work, a brief for 
the defence, and collection of evidence against those who would trace 
the development of medieval architecture by routes which do not lead 
back to Rome. As the sub-title shows, the origin and evolution of 
vaults and domes and the structural implications of their use are 
special subjects of inquiry inthe present volume. The author writes: 
‘In it I have traced the historical connexion and development of the 
constructive and statical processes which the vaulting system of 
Imperial Roman architecture involved: systems in which the Roman 
builders took the lead, and which were the highest expression of their 
constructive skill. Other authorities have in the past laboured the 
same theme.... Their immediate knowledge of the buildings was more 
or less limited and they have failed to lift the veil.’ 

Signor Rivoira brings out the personal influence of such rulers 
as Hadrian, and the pages are strewn with interesting observa- 
tions and stimulating suggestions. Especially the author had in mind 
change and progression leading forward in the direction of the Byzan- 
tine and Romanesque phases of art, and particular notice is taken of 
the appearance of novel features which were contributions to the 
development of building art—the evolution of what we may think of 
as universal architecture, a building system beyond all ‘style’. We 
find special consideration of schemes of planning—central and cruci- 
form; three-lobed, four-lobed, and complex; naves and aisles and 
vaulted basilicas. In regard to the cruciform plan, for instance, he 
brings out the fact that many Etruscan tomb-chambers were built in 
the form of a cross, and then makes the claim: ‘It passed to the 


churches of Rome and thence it travelled to the East, where the basilica . 


of the Holy Apostles erected by Constantine in New Rome forms the 
earliest instance.’ There are many valuable illustrations of plans 
taken from the sketch-books of Renaissance artists of buildings which 
have been destroyed, and these demonstrate the fact that in planning 
skill, order, and even playfulness, the Roman masters were supreme. 
Apses were round and polygonal, simple, or flanked by other 
chambers. Arches were sometimes stilted and might spring directly 
from columns. Vaults and domes of many varieties of form and 
construction were erected, including cross-groined and (?) ribbed vaults. 
Domes not only covered circular chambers, but they were adjusted to 
square plans by means of pendentives (imperfect), vaults and domes 
were constructed of earthenware pots and tubes. Buttressing.was well 
understood. Columns were engaged with walls and supported vaults. 
Windows in vaults and domes, lunettes divided by mullions, and 
windows with double splays are mentioned. Towers, blank-arcading, 
arched corbel-courses, and other features of church architecture are said 
to have been derived from Roman sources. In some cases, however, 
these features may have been gathered from buildings at Ravenna and 
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elsewhere which other scholars would class as ‘Byzantine’. For 
example: ‘The church of St. Vitale. [Ravenna] erected a year before 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople is the most singular, 
elegant, and ingenious type of church vaulted throughout that the 
first five centuries of the Christian era have to show. It is a testimony 
to the many-sided genius of the Latin race.’ 

I wish I could escape giving any opinion on what I suppose is the 
main thesis of this and the other volumes—the supremacy and self- 
sufficiency of Rome. My opinion, if I must ‘give myself away’, is 
worth little, for I see that it is largely based on prejudice in the sense of 
prejudgement. That there was a profound difference of spirit between 
old Roman art and the rapidly changing phases of the newer church 
art is obvious, and that this newer leaven was an orientalizing spirit 
seems, when we consider the history of the faith itself, likely. The 
learned author himself draws in Naples, Milan, Ravenna, and the 
statement of his theories seems sometimes to rest on Rome and at 
other times on Italy. Was there, we may ask, no movement and 
experiment in other cities and regions of the vast Empire than those 
within the borders of modern nationalist Italy? Remembering 
Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, Damascus, Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
I cannot conceive the idea of a watertight Rome or an insulated Italy 
at such a period of ferment and interchange. At the same time to try 
to rule out the great central position of Rome as a market of ideas by 
schemes of transmission from the Near East ‘over Milan’ appears 
equally one-sided. W. R. LETHABY. 


Calendar of County Court, City Court,and Eyre Rolls of Chester, 1259- 
1297, with an inquest of military service, 1288. Edited with intro- 
duction by R. STEWART-BROWN, M.A., F.S.A. 83x64; pp. lix+ 
314. Chetham Society Publications, vol. 84. Manchester. 1925. 
This valuabie volume contains a calendar of (a) five rolls of the 

county court of Chester between 1259 and 1289, (0) rolls of pleas of 

the Crown for the city court of Chester from 1288 to 1297, (c) eyre 
rolls for the hundred of Macclesfield from 1285 to 1290, and (d@) an 
inquest of military service in 1288, entered upon one of the county 
court rolls. The first five rolls calendared are the earliest extant of 
a series of records of the county palatine of Chester officially calen- 
dared as ‘ plea rolls’ but in fact placita comitatus Cestrie, or county 
court rolls. The court entertained pleas of every sort; its decisions 
were final and without appeal, save that, on complaint to the king of 
false judgement, the writ recordari facias might issue from the royal 
chancery calling up a local decision for revision. It was a court of 
record and kept rolls of its proceedings. The presiding officer was 
usually the justiciar, not, as in other county courts, a sheriff responsible 
to the king. The court sat in Chester Castle nominally every six 
weeks ; it was not subject to the entrance of the royal justices and 
writs ran in the name of the Earl of Chester. Those present were the 
justiciar, the sheriff, and other officials such as the escheator, the barons 
and their stewards, the doomsmen, and those from whom suit at the 
county court was due; the abbots and priors of local religious houses 
often appeared. The normal court day was Tuesday, other days 
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being selected for special sittings. During time of war litigation was 
allowed only on certain urgent matters (p. xxv); other suits had to 
await the conclusion of peace. 

The county court rolls furnish information on a great variety of 
subjects, for example the curious defence of ‘thwertnic’, and the 
settlement of disputes by a ‘ day of love’ (dies amorzs). A sad case 
of abjuration is described on p. 13: 

‘ Be it remembered that Geffe son of Robert was attached for many 

robberies, but because he was under age and very young, so that 

he could not and ought not to submit to judgment, by the advice 

and request of the whole county he abjured his country and took his 

way towards Stafford.’ 
A clerk accused (p. 27) of killing his nephew, said that he ought not 
to answer in a lay tribunal. The justiciar, an observant person, said 
his privilege could not be allowed seeing that he had appeared earlier 
in the day in a lay habit and answered as a layman. In the end he 
was claimed as a clerk by the archdeacon. An interesting example of 
hereditary succession to the church of West Kirby is found on p. 59, 
while on p. 151 it is noted that if the carpenter engaged in roofing the 
chancel of Thorperlegh did not finish before the ensuing Christmas, the 
sheriff of Cheshire might distrain on all the lands and chattels of the 
man who was bound to the.cost of the carpenter's work. 

The city court dealt with pleas of the Crown; the local justiciar, 
presided in person or by deputy, and doomsmen were present as in the 
county court. Presentments were made by the coroners; the cases 
of usury and of failure to keep watches may be noted. Theentries in 
the Macclesfield roll deal largely with cattle-stealing and poaching. 
The editor in his valuable introduction points out that the eyre in 
Cheshire differed from the general eyre held by royal itinerant judges 
in the rest of England ; it did not hear pleas by writ and had only the 
force of a sheriff's tourn. Some of the most noteworthy pages in the 
volume are those in which the editor comments on the important 
inquest of military service due to the king in time of war in Wales. 

The subject-index and the index of names and places show how 
varied is the interest of the volume, both for social and economic 
history and for the history of place-names and surnames. 

C. A. J. SKEEL. 


Rotuli Ricardi Gravesend diocesis Lincolniensis pars tertia. Tran- 
scribed, edited, and indexed by F. N. DAvIs, B.A., B.Litt., F.S.A., 
with additions by C. W. FosTER, M.A., F.S.A., and A. HAMILTON 
THOMPSON, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., and an introduction by A. 
HAMILTON THOMPSON. Canterbury and York Society. 10x 6}; 
pp. xliv, 193-405. Oxford University Press. 1925. 

The introduction to this concluding volume of Bishop -Gravesend’s 
rolls deals fully with his career, especially his episcopal activities. He 
belonged to a Kentish family which furnished three bishops; his 
nephew Richard and his great-nephew Stephen both rose to be bishop 
of London. The elder Richard succeeded Henry of Lexington as 
dean of Lincoln in 1254 and as bishop of Lincoln in 1258. Between 
1258 and 1272 he went abroad four times; once, in 1258-60, on busi- 
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ness of state to attend the conference arranged at Cambrai in 1259 
between Henry III and Louis IX. During the Barons’ War he was 
on the side of the national party and in March 1264 he withheld his 
service as tenant-in-chief. The king imposed on him a fine of 500 
marks, which, however, was remitted after the battle of Lewes, though 
it was imposed again after the battle of Evesham. Between his 
return to England in 1272 and his death at Stow Park in 1279, Graves- 
end remained for the most part in his diocese save for occasional visits 
to London. The itinerary (pp. 353-8) and the list of ordinations 
(p. xvi) show that he was active in the performance of episcopal duties. 
As regards visitation Professor Hamilton Thompson infers that he 
aimed at accomplishing a triennial round of the whole diocese, and 
allowing for absence and illness, did what he could. He visited many 
religious houses in his diocese, some of them three times. In February 
1263, in obedience to a papal mandate, he helda general investigation 
into the appropriation of churches. Specially noteworthy is his 
establishment of vicarages of prebendal churches attached to stalls in 
his cathedral church. He also issued various decrees providing for the 
maintenance of chaplains, to be found by the vicars, in the chapels of 
hamlets dependent upon parish churches. 

The entries.on the rolls mostly record institutions, which were 
evidently posted up at frequent intervals from the original memoranda. 
Longer documents were frequently entered at leisure upon the dorse of 
aroll. The editor has collected a long list of well-known clerks men- 
tioned in the rolls, such as Walter of Merton and Thomas Cantilupe. 
Of much interest for general history is the list on p. xxvi of wardrobe 
clerks who held benefices in the diocese of Lincoln during Gravesend’s 
episcopate. This shows that substantial rectories were the rewards of 
public duty, and that the notorious Bogo de Clare (pp. 214, 225), who 
lived in idleness on the fruits of his many livings, cannot fairly be 
regarded as a typical pluralist. Other points of interest dealt with in 
the introduction are Gravesend’s relations with the religious houses 
within his diocese, with the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln and with 
archbishops Kilwardby and Peckham. 

The rolls furnish information on a variety of topics. For instance, 
they illustrate the spread of the mendicant orders in England; on 
p. 222 we read that one John had entered the order of Preachers and 
that a certain Robert had become ‘ frater de penitencia Jesu Christi’ ; 
an Austin friar is mentioned on p. 256. One of the stipulations in 
the ordination of a vicarage in the prebendal church of Leighton 
Buzzard (p. 211) was that the vicar should find, in case of need, a 
horse at his own expense for visiting the sick of his parish. At 
Middleton vicarage (p. 210) it was ordained that the vicar should have 
the half of the manse in which were the hall and the kitchen, while the 
prior and convent of Beaulieu had the half containing the barn. The 
care with which episcopal documents were preserved is illustrated by 
the sentence on p. 245: ‘resident instrumenta sigillata super hoc 
confecta in quadam pixide in cofris dom. episcopi penes camerarium 
suum.’ On pp. 204-9 will be found details respecting the chantry 
founded in 1276 by Thomas Bray at the altar of St. Margaret and 
St. Katherine in the south aisle of St. Leonard’s, Silsoe. Attention 
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should be drawn to the addenda et corrigenda on pp. 264 ff., to the 
roll relating to the archdeaconry of Stow which was found recently in 
the muniment room of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, and to the 
full index which completes this valuable addition to the publications 
of the Canterbury and York Society. C. A. J. SKEEL. 


A Record of Armour Sales, 1881-1924. By FRANCIS HENRY CRIPPs- 
DAY. 123X110; pp. Ixviii+ 327. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1925, 
£5 5S- 

Before the war England was rich in private collections of arms and 
armour. This is not surprising when one remembers that the study of 
the subject was first put on a broad and international basis by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, and no other country except Germany can show 
so numerous and so unflagging a line of successors to the father of 
armour research. But to-day, though the circle of students is as 
vigorous as ever and their researches more penetrating and authorita- 
tive, the quantity of armour in the country has sadly diminished. 

One could not require better evidence of these two facts than Mr, 
Cripps-Day’s book. It is a work of immense industry and patience, 
and could only have been carried out by a student devoted to his 
subject and regardless of its very limited public appeal. In recording 
the armour sales of the last forty years he has produced not a mere 
reprint of sale catalogues, but a carefully documented and cross- 
referenced record of the movements of many thousand pieces, each one 
of which he seems to be able to recognize and carry in his head as a 
shepherd sorts his flock at a Lanark sheep-fair. But it is sad reading 
to see the great succession of armour sales in this country since the 
war and the steady flow of the finest pieces across the Atlantic. 
It is the more serious when one reflects that our public collec- 
tions of arms and armour in this country are neither many nor very 
large, in fact only three of any size, and these, though they sup- 
plement one another in a most felicitous manner and contain pieces 
of the first importance, cannot compare in extent with the great collec- 
tions abroad at Vienna, Madrid, Paris, Dresden, and, we must soon add, 
New York. 

In compiling his book the writer has been faced with a multitude of 
difficulties, so that one can easily understand why a work of this kind 
has not been attempted before. In the first place, as he states in his 
preface, he has been faced with the quantity of his material, and has 
had to choose between printing a few catalogues zz extenso or extract- 
ing the most important lots from the total. Being restricted to one 
volume he has wisely chosen the latter course, and if sometimes we 
wonder why a few sales have received such liberal treatment and 
others such compression, it is invidious to complain when he sets before 
us so lengthy a review. Wherever possible he has traced the move- 
ments of each piece, but here he has been severely handicapped by 
loose, erroneous, or deliberately deceptive descriptions in the catalogues 
themselves. His pertinacity, however, has so often been rewarded 
that one hopes that his book will encourage others to bring to light the 
present whereabouts of many fine pieces yet unidentified in his pages, 
and the wealth of foot-notes in the introduction is an almost unlimited 
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mine of fact and suggestion for further research. For this reason 
especially we welcome the number of his illustrations, and in particular 
the reproduction of plates from rare catalogues of the fortics when 
armour was being extensively imported into this country to supply 
the English market. These old catalogues reveal for the first time the 
provenance of several suits in the Tower of London which one might 
otherwise assume had always been part of the national armoury, and 
of other pieces now widely scattered. 

Mr. Cripps-Day does not confine himself to English sales, but has 
gathered together the essence of most of the Continental sales of the 
period under review. These are more difficult of access to the English 
student, and he reprints very fully the catalogues of such princely 
collections as those of Raoul Richards, Frédéric Spitzer, and Hefner- 
Alteneck. We are grateful, too, for the occasional paragraphs sand- 
wiched in among the text of sales, such.as the note on pp. 163-5 on 
the armour of the Montmorency family. 

By means of his introductory essay on the ‘ History of Collecting’ 
Mr. Cripps-Day has attempted to satisfy the reader’s desire for infor- 
mation of a period earlier than 1881. He is the first to shed light on 
the complete darkness that envelops the history of arms and armour 
from the date of their disuse until the nineteenth century, a hiatus 
about which many persons must sometimes have speculated. It is a 
brief review of a fascinating and little-known subject, as old as man’s 
acquisitive instincts. He passes rapidly over the history of collecting 
in classical times (which has already to some extent been dealt with’), 
the Middle Ages, and the period of the Renaissance, pauses for a 
moment to speak with affection of the ‘ cabinets of rareties’ of the half- 
scientific, half-antiquarian collectors of the seventeenth century, of 
which Dr. von Schlosser? and Dr. Murray ?* have written, and then 
becomes more detailed and expansive as he comes to the first Gothic 
revival. He tells us of the little band of French medievalists led by 
Hebray and Lenoir who strove to form a museum and save something 
of the arts of the past in the stormy and destructive time of the 
Revolution, and here he is on virgin soil. It makes fascinating reading, 
and one wishes he could have expanded his text, for his closely- 
printed foot-notes go to show that he has more to give. One learns 
that collecting fine arms for their intrinsic beauty and interest, except 
for a few dilettantiand Archduke Ferdinand who had gathered them 
for their historical associations, really began with Napoleon's generals, 
who brought back magnificent armour from their campaigns in Ger- 
many and Poland—Generals Amielle, Lefévre, Lavileur, and especially 
Baron Percy, the surgeon of the Grande Armée, who kept a diary in 
which he noted fine armour seen in castles and palaces on his travels, 
and whose collection was sold in Paris in 1830. It is said that the 
great collection of armour brought over from Paris about 1816, 
from which Meyrick seems to have drawn the bulk of his famous 


t E. Bonnaffée, Les Collectionneurs de Pancienne Rome, 1867; R. Nobili, The 
Gentle Art of Faking, London, 1922. 

2 J. von Schlosser, Kunst- und Wunderkammern der Spatrenaissance, 1908. 

> D Murray, Museums, their History and their Use, 1904 (vol. 1). 
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collection, had been gathered together at Paris by Napoleon’s orders 
to form a national collection. As it is, the Musée de l’Armée to-day 
contains some of the historic suits brought back by him from Ambras, 

As one follows the course of armour-collecting in the nineteenth 
century it is interesting to note the shifting of the market from France 
to England, then to Germany and back to England again, where the 
work of producing carefully written and well-illustrated catalogues, in 
many cases valuable contributions to the literature of the subject, has 
been brought to a fine art by the Baron de Cosson and the late Sir 
Guy Laking. 

Mr. Cripps-Day appends three copious indices to his book, without 
which it would be largely useless as a work of reference. The 
first isan index of pieces which amounts to an alphabetical recension 
of the entire work, the second an index of names, and the third of 
inscriptions and armourers’ marks, invaluable to the collector or cata- 
loguer who wishes to identify an existing piece. We only regret that 
the author has not given us a complete list of sales instead of the ten 
pages taken up by a long list of illustrations. This would make the 
book more complete as a work of reference, as it would include the 
names and dates of less important sales omitted from the body of 
the book. 

How many pieces have been restored, sophisticated, dismembered, 
and remodelled by unscrupulous dealers, how much history suppressed, 
how much more invented? By his very love of his quarry the 
collector has too often proved its enemy, becoming as destructive as 
the Philistine and the hand of Time. But the author wisely refrains 
from attempting to distinguish between the false and the genuine 
among the multitude of pieces he describes, as reference to the word 
‘helms’ in the index of pieces will clearly demonstrate. This would 
be to attempt the impossible, and already the book is closely packed 
with matter carefully documented and many clues thrown out to the 
reader who wishes to use the book to good purpose... Mr. Cripps-Day 
is to be congratulated on not letting his material overpower him, for he 
has handled successfully a great mass of matter which, if it is an ocean 
in which the ignorant can sometimes drown, will be a reservoir to 
the learned, and for extra-illustration it will prove a godsend to that 
most destructive of all collectors, the Grangerizer ! 

In format the book is designed to be ez suite with the five volumes 
of the late Sir Guy Laking’s Record of European Armour and Arms, 
1920-22, from the same publisher, and it has the same merits and 
defects. Among the latter is the irregularity of the edges of the pages, 
which tend to turn over in clumps and hinder prompt and easy refer- 
ence to any given page. Ina work of this kind the printers are to be 
congratulated on the small number of typographical errors ; we only 
noticed two in addition to the few noted on the page of corrigenda. 

On page 192 there is clearly a mistake when the salade represented 
in fig. 101 (a) is identified with the one illustrated in figs. 99 and 100, 
and. on the frontispiece and p. xxvii should not ‘Ferdinand Grand 
Duke of Tyrol’ and on p. xxvi ‘ Ferdinand Archduke of the Tyrol’ be 
more correctly written ‘ Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, Count of 
Tyrol’? We are able to give further information in regard to lots 68 
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and 72 in the Spitzer sale (illustrated on p. 77) ; these are now in the 
Museo Stibbert at Florence and are nos. 2427 and 1023 in the current 
catalogue. With regard to the ‘ unrivalled embossed horse armour of 
Charles V’ lot 310 at the Oxenham sale of goth March 1843, about 
whose subsequent history Mr. Cripps-Day inquires on p. Ixvii of his 
introduction, this was illustrated in L’Art pour Tous, pls. 168 and 209 
(1866 and 1868) and described (but without its ambitious attribution) 
as being then in the Spitzer collection. 
}. G. MANN. 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory 
of the Historical Monuments in London. Volume II. West 
London, excluding Westminster Abbey. 10% x8}. Pp. xxiv+ 194. 
London, Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1926. 215. 
The value of the work done by the Historical Monuments 

Commission is further enhanced by this excelient volume on West 
London. It reveals the existence of an extraordinary amount 
of interesting and beautiful architecture and architectural detail, 
much of it known to comparatively few people. Armed with this book 
visitors to London who care for the subject, could spend several pleasant 
weeks in sight-seeing away from the beaten track. Horace Walpole 
said of Lord Burlington’s villa at Chiswick, that there you might see 
the beauties of Italy without the trouble and dangers of a journey to 
that distant land, and soin London one can study all periods and styles 
of fine ancient architecture with no more expense than that of a tube or 
omnibus, or, for the luxurious, that of a taxi. 

Among the more important buildings dealt with in this volume are 
Westminster Hall (the Abbey has a volume to itself), the palaces of 
Whitehall, St. James, Kensington, Lambeth, and Fulham, the Charter- 
house, Chelsea Hospital, Marlborough House, Holland House, 
Newcastle House, Lincoln’s Inn, Staple Inn, and Gray’s Inn. Besides 
these there are countless smaller buildings, and it would be impossible 
in the space at command—and if possible it would be tedious—to 
mention a tithe of the examples illustrated by photographs, all of 
which are singularly good and clear. But they include whole buildings 
as well as innumerable details of architecture, funeral monuments, 
fonts, pulpits, stained glass, tapestry, ironwork, woodwork, and other 
work of special crafts, not to mention the plate preserved in churches 
and in St. James’s Palace. There are many good plans, a_ useful 
glossary, and a capital index. 

The text, of couse, is not intended to beguile weary hours after the 
manner of a work of imagination ; indeed exercise of the imagination is 
no part of the Commissioners’ scheme. Their object is to record facts, 
partly to help the student of to-day, partly to preserve the memory of 
buildings which inevitably will disappear sooner or later. In recording 
the facts connected with such a multitude of objects it would be 
unreasonable to expect that every statement should be verified by 
original research. In a work of narrower scope it isa wholesome rule to 
take nothing for granted that may have been stated by previous writers, 
but to consult the ultimate authorities oneself. This may be held to be 
a counsel of perfection, but its neglect has led to the perpetuation of 
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errors which in some instances slight research would have served to 
correct. It would require a close study to say how often the compilers 
of this text have unwittingly gone astray, the strong presumption is 
that it is very seldom, and that the information they convey may be 
accepted without hesitation. But in one important case they have 
accepted too easily a long established opinion, which they advance 
however quite casually and without controversial intent. That is in 
the statement that the Banqueting House at Whitehall was the only 
portion that was erected of a large scheme designed by Inigo Jones. 
Recent research has shown that this view must be held to be erroneous, 
The present Banqueting House was built to replace an older building 
that had been burnt down a few months earlier. It was an independent 
and almost isolated building, but it was of so notable a character that 
when Charles 1 contemplated the erection of a vast palace it was 
incorporated in nearly all the designs that were submitted to the king, 
and subsequently to his son, Charles II; designs submitted not 
by Inigo Jones, but by his pupil and assistant John Webb. It is some- 
what to be regretted that in an authoritative account such as this under 
review, no mention should be made of this newer aspect. But Jove 
sometimes nods without forfeiting his reputation for being a very wide- 
awake deity, and so may the Commissioners who are compiling the 
excellent records of which this ninth and latest volume is one of the 
most attractive, J. A. GoTcH. 


The Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho, and their 
neighbourhood. By CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD. 83x 54. 
pp. xii+178. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1925. 125. 6d. 
London has grown silently and steadily, at varying rates at different 

times. One of the most important periods of this growth was the 

seventeenth century, and of this Mr. Kingsford’s book gives an 
admirable and detailed account. He is happy in having such a firm 
foundation for his task as a plan of 1585. At that date the area 
covered by this plan shows mostly open ground, the whole of which by 
about 1700 had become covered with the streets and houses we know 
to-day. The influences which caused this rapid growth were then what 
they are now, a great demand for houses, and the eagerness of Jand- 
owners to profit thereby. Unfortunately, nor at that time could it be 
otherwise, questions of public health as of traffic were but little 
regarded. The streets formed during this period were at any rate 
better and wider that the courts and alleys of a medieval town, and 
sufficed we must suppose for the traffic of their day; nor could their 
designers foresee the difficulties which beset us to-day, difficulties we 
deal with for the moment by gyratory schemes and one-way streets. 

These, however, are but temporary palliatives, and one wonders whether 

we may not have to call in a Hausmann who shall drive broad 

avenues through all that this book records for us. When this day 
comes it can but add to our gratitude to Mr. Kingsford for giving us this 
storehouse of knowledge of what London had been. 

Step by step as we follow Mr. Kingsford we learn how and when each 
new street was formed, and moreover what Londoners should know, 
but seldom do, the origin of the name given to it. Something has 
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been done of late years to arouse our interest in this direction by 
placing tablets to mark the residences of eminent persons; indeed we 
are sometimes told a little more, for we may learn, if we care to read, 
where the Stocks market was and where Tyburn Gate stood. Mr. 
Kingsford’s book leads us to think that more might usefully be done 
in this way, as for example by writing up dates of the formation 
of streets and of the building of important houses, with, in the latter 
case, the addition of the name of the architect. 

The earlier section has a specially antiquarian interest as giving the 
story of the legal questions to which we owe the plan of 1585, and the 
devolution of ownership of the lands comprised in it; it is the latter part 
which has for us who know our London to-day such an abiding 
interest, and our best testimonial to Mr. Kingsford will be the 
memories his work will evoke as we stroll through St. Martin’s Lane, 
Piccadilly, and Bond Street. 

The plan of 1585 is, owing no doubt to exigencies of space, repro- 
duced on so small a scale as to render it almost useless, and the overlay 
in colour of the streets as they are to-day, added with the best 
intentions, but serves to make obscurity more obscure. Bound in with 
the volume, however, are portions of later maps which serve admirably 
to explain the story as given in the text. W. MINET. 


Periodical Literature 


The English Historical Review, April 1926, contains the following 
articles:—The ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief and writs of military 
summons, by Miss Helena M. Chew ; Economic aspects of the Wars of 
the Roses in East Anglia, by Miss Winifred I. Haward; The General 
Assembly of the Leeward islands, by C. S. S. Higham; The failure of 
the constitutional experiment in Sicily, 1813-14, by Miss H. M. Lack- 
land; Sir Paul Vinogradoff, by F. M. Powicke; A new manuscript 
fragment of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, by E. A. Lowe ; The ‘ Con- 
tinual Council’ in the early years of Richard II, 1377-80, by N. B. 
Lewis ; Bury St. Edmunds Manuscripts, by the Provost of Eton; The 
earliest form of Lambard’s Zirenarcha and a Kent village assessment 
of 1563, by Miss B. H. Putnam. 

History, April 1926, contains the following articles:—Some points 
of contrast between medieval and modern civilization, by G. M. 
Trevelyan; History, English,and Statistics, by Professor A. F. Pollard ; 
London during the Civil War, by Sir Charles Firth; Historical revi- 
sions, 37, the Monarchy of Louis XIV, by Professor A. J. Grant. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, February 1926, con- 
tains the following articles:—The accessibility of foreign archives : 
Austria, Estonia, France, Germany, Holland, Poland ; On the material 
available in the Eyre Rolls, by Helen M. Cam; ‘County’ days in 
Scotland, by W. C. Dickinson ; Select documents: vii, List of members 
of the fourth parliament of Henry VII; Summaries of theses: The 
trade and industry of Devonshire in the later Middle Ages, by Frances 
A. Mace; St. Helena and the route to the Indies, 1659-1702, by 
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W. C. Palmer; Corrigenda and Addenda to the Dictionary of National 
Biography and the New English Dictionary ; Migrations of Historical 
Manuscripts. 

The Fournal of the. British Archaeological Association, vol. 31, part |, 
contains the following articles :—The hospital of St. Giles, Norwich, by 
Rev. F. W. Bennett-Symons; St. Gregory’s church, Norwich, by E. A. 
Kent and the late Rev. J. Jessopp; Carrow abbey, by Ethel M. 
Colman; South Burlingham, by B. Cozens-Hardy and E. A. Kent; 
Wymondham church, by R. V. Reyner; South Lopham church, by 
C. Upcher; Great Yarmouth Town Walls, by R. H. Teasdel; The 
Tolhouse at Great Yarmouth, by R. F. E. Ferrier; The Grey Friars 
cloisters, Great Yarmouth, by F. R. B. Howards; St. Olave’s priory, 
by E. A. Kent; Great Dunham church, by Rev. J. F. Williams ; 
Provincial Museums: i, Reading, by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. The 
number also contains an illustrated report of the Eighty-second 
Congress of the Association held at Norwich in 1925. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 15, part 1, contains the 
following articles:—Sepulchral architecture as illustrated by the rock 
facades of Central Etruria, by Gino Rosi; The speed of the Roman 
Imperial Post, by A. M. Ramsay ; The mausoleum of Hadrian and 
the Pons Aelius, by S. Rowland Pierce ; Further notes on Britannia 
coin-types, by Jocelyn Toynbee. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 55, July- 
December 1925, contains the following articles of archaeological 
interest:—The early Nilotic, Libyan, and Egyptian relations with 
Minoan Crete, by Sir Arthur Evans; Further discoveries of early 
Chellean flint implements in the Cromer Forest-bed of Norfolk, by 
J. Reid Moir. 

The Mariner's Mirror, vol. 12, no. 2, contains the following 
articles :—The Lord High Admiral and the Board of Admiralty, by 
W. G. Perrin; The Flanders Galleys, by H. G. Rawlinson; The down- 
fall of Portugal in the East, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; Saluting the 
Quarterdeck, by L. G. Carr Laughton; H.M.S. Victory and Victory 
Museum ; Instructions fora Muster Master, 1692. Amongst the notes 
contained in this part may be mentioned the following :—Medieval 
rudders, by H. H. Brindley; Queen Hatshepsut’s great lighter, by 
Admiral Ballard and Florence E. Dyer; A shipyard sketch-book, by 
G. S. Laird Clowes. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, Jan.—March 
1926, contains the following articles:— Reminiscences of a Woolwich 
Cadet in 1802, by the late Captain F. Robertson, with notes by 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; A new recruiting scheme of 1777, by J. M. 
Bulloch; The order of precedence of regiments, by A. S. White; 
Army Inspection Returns, 1753-1804 (continued), by the Rev. P. 
Sumner. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 6, part 1, contains the 
following articles:—Grant of Arms to John Malte of London, 1544; 
Crawfurd of Ardmillan, Ayrshire, and of East Grinstead and Lindfield, 
Sussex, by Rev. G. P. Crawfurd ; London pedigrees and coats of arms; 
Suffolk Arms, c7vca 1605, by Brig.-Gen. F. Lambarde ; Rositer and 
Olive Bible entries; Pedigree of Elwyn of Wooddalling, Thurning. 
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and Heigham, Norfolk; The Elwyns of Norfolk, by G. A. Moriarty ; 
A monumental brass in Penshurst church, by R. Griffin. 

The Library, vol. 6, no. 4, contains the following papers :—‘ Fac- 
simile.” reprints of old books, by A. W. Pollard, G. R. Redgrave, 
R. W. Chapman, and W. W. Greg; John Clements and his books, by 
A. W. Reed; The riddle of Jonson’s chronology, by W. W. Greg; 
The Stationers’ Company’s Records; Catalogue of Records at 
Stationers’ Hall; The Aldine Pliny of 1508, by G. P. Winship. 

The Geographical Fournal, March 1926, contains an article by 
Heywood Sumner on Geography and prehistoric earthworks in the 
New Forest district. 

The Burlington Magazine, May 1926, includes the following 
articles:—An unknown manuscript of Freydal, by Campbell Dodgson ; 
An Etruscan sepulchral chest, by F. N. Pryce; The evolution of the 
minaret, by K. A. C. Creswell. 

The Connoisseur, April 1926,includes the following articles :—Ancient 
church chests and chairs round Greater London: Orsett (Essex) and 
Rainham (Kent), by F. Roe; The Horologium Achaz, by H. E. 
Gillingham ; Heraldic painted glass of knights of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, by F. S. Eden. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1924-25, contains the 
following papers :—The iridescence on early Chinese lead glazes, by 
Sir Herbert Jackson; Some potteries in Kiangsu and Anhwei, by 
kk. L. Hobson. The number also contains descriptions and illustrations 
of notable specimens exhibited at the Society's meetings. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass Painters, April 1926, 
contains the following papers :—-An appreciation of the late Christopher 
Whall, by C. J. Connick; The glazing of St. Stephen’s chapel, West- 
minster, 1351-2, by L. F. Salzman; Early thirteenth-century glass at 
Salisbury cathedral, by Professor W. R. Lethaby ; Imitation stained 
glass, ancient and modern, by J. A. Knowles; The glass of Winchester 
College chapel, by B. Rackham; A history of the York school of 
glass-painting, by J. A. Knowles; Recent publications relating to 
glass- painting. 

Ancient Egypt, March 1926, contains the following articles:— 
Kesearch in the Fayum, by Gertrude Caton-Thompson and Elinor W. 
Gardner; Feudal currency in Roman Egypt, by J. G. Milne; The 
connection between Egypt and the Masai-Nandi group of East Africa, 
by G. W. B. Huntingtord; The Spencer-Churchill scarabs ; Supplies 
and Defence, by Sir Flinders Petrie; Egyptian working drawings, by 
Sir Flinders Petrie. 

The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 12, parts 1 and 2, con- 
tains the following articles:—Stela in honour of Amenophis III and 
Taya, from Tell el-‘Amarnah, by F. LI. Griffith; The excavations at 
E1-‘Amarnah, season 1424-5, by T. Whittemore; The alleged Kana- 
rese speeches in P. Oxy. 413, by L. D. Barnett ; The Egyptian name of 
Joseph, by E. Naville; The University of Michigan’s excavations at 
Karanis, 1924-5, by A. E. R. Boak; A drinking siphon from Tell 
el-“Amarnah, by F. LI. Griffith; Pax Augusta Claudiana, by M. 
Rostovtzeff ; An Egyptian royal bookplate: the ex /ibris of Amen- 
ophis III and Teie, by H. R. Hall; The god Panepi, by W. Spiegel- 
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berg; Orchard and vineyard taxes in the Zenon papyri, by W. L. 
Westermann ; Egyptian theriomorphic vessels in the British Museum, 
by S. R. K. Glanville: Two eighteenth-dynasty letters: Papyrus 
Louvre 3230, by T. Eric Peet ; A note on Herodotus ii, 93, by S. R. K. 
Glanville; Philo and public life, by E. R. Goodenough ; Egypt and 
Syria in the first intermediate period, by H. Frankfort ; Alimentary 
contracts from Tebtunis, by A. E. R. Boak ; An apparent instance of 
perspectival drawing, by N. de G. Davies; A Zenon papyrus at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by A. S. Hunt; A papyrus dealing 
with liturgies, by H. B. von Hoesen and A. C. Johnson. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 27, contains 
the following articles :—Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Dykes: 
v, Bran or Heydon Ditch, first report, by Dr. Cyril Fox’and Dr. W. M. 
Palmer, with notes on two human skeletons from the Bran Ditch, by 
Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth; The muniments of Queens’ College, by 
Rev. J. F. Williams ; The La Téne and Romano-British cemetery at 
Guilden Morden, by Dr. Cyril Fox and T. C. Lethbridge, with notes 
on a collection of human crania from Guilden Morden, by Dr. W. L. H. 
Duckworth ; The Anglo-Saxon cemetery, Burwell, by T. C. Leth- 
bridge; Rectors of the church of the parish of Trumpington, by A. C. 
Moule; Excavations at Great and Little Linton in 1923, by Dr. W. M. 
Palmer; Cromwell’s Stuart descent, by Sir Henry Steward. 

The Essex Review, April 1926, includes the following articles :— 
Boethius De Consolatione, by C. E. Benham; Enclosures at Nettes- 
well, by Rev. J. L. Fisher ; The Forest of Waltham under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, by A. L. Clarke; The flags of Essex and East Anglia, 
by W. Gurney Benham. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
Archaeological Society, 1925, contains the following papers :—The 
completion of St. Albans Abbey, by Sir Edgar Wigram ; The Fran- 
ciscans in Hertfordshire, by G. R. Owst; Some Notts. and Lincs. 
Easter Sepulchres, by Ernest Woolley ; Lilley people in Literature, 
by Preb. F. A. Hibbert; Hertfordshire Parish Registers, by C. E. 
Jones. 

Transactions of the St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society, vol. 9, parts 2, 
3, and 4 (combined), contains the following articles :—Revision of the 
Liturgy, by Rev. E. C. Trenholme; Ancient and modern methods 
of engraving brasses, by W. E. Gawthorp; The ruins of Poblet, 
Catalonia, by Rev. A. Shirley ; Low side windows: a new theory, by 
A. D. Sharp. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 1, no. 1, contains the following 
papers :—Bodiam Castle: extract from Lord Curzon’s will; The 
traditional Roman road, Rowhook— Portslade, by S. E. Winbolt ; The 
passage of the Arun at North Stoke, by A. Hadrian Allcroft ; Old 
roads from the Sussex coast, by H. E. Malden; Sussex and the 
Ravennate geography, by A. Anscombe; Extracts from the Horsham 
Churchwardens’ account book, by R. Garraway Rice. Among the 
shorter notes are the following:—Reindeer in ancient Sussex, by 
H. S. Toms; Work and wages in the sixteenth century, by W. D. 
Peckham ; Rivers in Ardingly, by Mary S. Holgate; The estate of 
George Goring, 1595, by W. H. Godfrey ; Scratch dials at Northiam 
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church, by J. W. Batterham; Moated sites, by C. H. Goodman; 
Friston windmill, by A. A. Evans; Man and dog buried together ; 
Rental of Alciston manor ; Survival of the term ‘ brief’, by K. H. 
Macdermott ; The Shipley reliquary. 

Publications of the Thoresby Society, vol. 28, part 2, Miscellanea, 
contains the following articles:—Extracts from the Leeds Mercury, 
1742-51, and the Leeds Intelligencer, 1755-63; The Washington 
shield at Selby abbey, by W. B. Barwell Turner; Notes on the early 
pedigree of the Copley family, by the late W. Paley Baildon; 
Anthony Hunton, M.D., an Elizabethan physician and his connexion 
with Harrogate, by W. J. Kaye; A change-ringing comedy, by Miss 
Emily Hargrave. 

Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, vol. for 1921, 
22, and 23, part 3, contains the following articles of archaeological 
interest ;—Two Hereford trackways, by A. Watkins ; Colwall and its 
neighbourhood, by A. H. Bright; Pilleth, Nant-y-Groes, and 
Monaughty, by Sir J. A. Bradney; The forests and woodland areas 
of Herefordshire, by Major S. Robinson ; Llowes, by Rev. W. E. T. 
Morgan; Llanvillo (Llanfillo) church, by Rev. G. I. R. Jones; 
A descriptive catalogue of manuscripts dealing with St. Katherine’s, 
Ledbury, by Canon A. T. Bannister; The manor of Kingsland, by 
H. Easton. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1925, 
includes the following papers and abstracts :—Some seventeenth and 
eighteenth century designs for stained glass windows recently presented 
to the Yorkshire Museum, by J. A. Knowles; Some York notes 
from the Dodsworth MSS. in the Bodleian Library, by Rev. A. Raine; 
Some rare and curious stone implements in the Yorkshire Museum, by 
W. E. Collinge; Some eighteenth-century Spanish glass in the 
collection of the Yorkshire Museum, by C. E. N. Bromehead ; 
A Roman bronze lead-pouring ladle, by W. E. Collinge; The York 
Roman excavations, 1925, by Rev. A. Raine. 

The Scottish Historical Review, April 1926, contains the following 
articles:—The first news that reached Edinburgh of the landing of 
Prince Charles, 1745, by W. B. Blaikie; The date of the Filia Specialis 
bull, by Prof. R. K. Hannay ; Celtic Ireland, a review of Mrs. Green’s 
History of the Irish State to 1014, by R. Dunlop; The provision and 
consecration of bishop Cameron, by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville ; The 
‘Advertisement’ about the Service Book, 1637, by J. M. Henderson ; 
The Advocates’ protest against the institution of a chair of Law in 
the University of Edinburgh, by W. C. Dickinson ; Who promoted 
the Bank of Scotland in 1695? by Prof. F. W. Ogilvie; The National 
Petition of 18th October, 1637, by D. Hay Fleming ; Scottish materials 
in German libraries, by Prof. J. H. Baxter ; Sweden and the Jacobites, 
by Prof. T. Borenius. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 55, 
part 2, contains the following articles:—Killeshin church and its 
Romanesque ornament, by H. S. Crawford and H. G. Leask; The 
identity of Philip O’Sullivan, ‘the historian’, by W. F. Butler; The 
rush-light and its associates, by H.C. Drury ; The origin and develop- 
ment of Heads of Bills in the Irish Parliament, by Mary T. Hayden; 
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Some antiquities on Tallaght Hill, by E. R. McC. Dix; Notes on the 
Irish Zodiac preserved in the library at Basel, by H. S. Crawford. In 
the Miscellanea are the following notes :—A wooden object of unknown 
use found in Diumgo bog, Kelleshandra; Old bell of the Dominican 
friary, Kilkenny ; La Téne sword-hilt found in Ballyshannon harbour, 
co. Donegal; Ogham stone on Saltee islands; Clan Kavanagh in the 
Imperial service ; Jet beads from Cullohill, Queen’s county; Find of 
coins of Richard II, Henry VII, and Henry VIII at Rosscarbery. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 35, contains the following articles :—The Book 
of Basingwerk and MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. v, by Rev. A. Griscom ; 
Welsh poetic art: a review, by Prof. T. Gwynn Jones; The indiscretion 
of Anthony Wood, by T. Richards ; Denbigh Castle, by W. J. Hemp; 
Some Jacobite relics at Peniarth in Merionethshire, by H. M. Vaughan ; 
South Wales and the March 1284-1315: a review, by Prof. M. 
Watkin. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1924-5, 
contains a paper by T. Richards on the Whitford Leases, a battle of 
wits, and a report in Welsh of the discussion on the preservation of 
the Welsh language, at the meeting of the Cymmrodorion section of 
the National Eisteddfod held at Pwilheli in 1925. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 80, part 2, contains the following 
articles:—The vanished tombs of Brecon cathedral, by Miss G. E. F. 
Morgan; A burial place of dwellers in the Upper Taf Valley, near 
Whitland, Carmarthenshire, in the Bronze Age, by Cyril Fox; Rhos 
and Rhufoniog pedigrees, by G. P. Jones ; The Roman fort at Caerhun, 
co. Carnarvon, by Willoughby Gardner; Dinas, Lianfairfechan: 
excavations by the Llandudno, Colwyn Bay, and District Field Club, 
by H. H. Hughes and W. B. Lowe; St. David and Glastonbury, 
by Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans; Excavations at Castell Taliorum, 
St. Illtyd, Llanhilleth, Mon., by Trevor Lewis; Some medieval 
place-names, by A. Jones. In the Miscellanea are the following short 
notes :—Meini Hirion on Tir Gwyn farm, Llannor, Carnarvon ; Font at 
Llanfilo church, Breconshire, by I. Gardner ; Welsh church bells, by 
H. Lewis; Pre-Reformation bells in Pembrokeshire, by J. W. Phillips ; 
The sieges of Harlech and Aberystwyth castles in the fifteenth century, 
by T. E. Morris; Llandaff cathedral, a bibliography, by H. M. 
Thompson; Further notes on the Wynn Williams collection, by 
H. H. Hughes; Letter from M. le Rouzic concerning Er-Lannic ; 
Arrowheads from Bugeilyn, by I. C. Peate; Flints from Pembroke- 
shire, by I. C. Peate; Charm for Ague; The Llangorse canoe, by C. 
Fox ; The Longhouse cromlech, by Sylvia Appleton ; Human burials 
at Llanwern, near Newport, Mon., by V. E. Nash-Williams ; Eccle- 
siastical monuments at Port Talbot, by A. J. Richards; Discoveries 
in, Brecon cathedral, by Miss G. E. F. Morgan; Medieval altar-stone 
in Brecon cathedral, by Miss G. E. F. Morgan; Ancient burial ground 
at Bangor, by H. H. Hughes; Hut circles and ossiferous cave on Gop 
farm, Gwannysgor, Flint, by E. Davies. The number also contains 
an illustrated report of the Annual Meeting of the Association held at 
Llandeilo Fawr in 1925. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Scciety, 1925, contains 
the following articles :—The Enclosure movement in Anglesey, 1788- 
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1866, by E. J. Jones; Llanddwyn, by the Rev. R. Evans; The 
Druidical Society, by Mrs. Prichard; The Anglesey Quarter Sessions 
records, 1768-88, by H. Owen; A charm from Ffynnon Eilian, by 
KE. N. Baynes; References to Anglesey in the Mostyn and Peniarth 
MSS.; The patriarch of Tregorian, by Miss S. Lloyd; Anglesey 
described in 1759, by G. E. Evans; Coins of Philip and Mary and 
Elizabeth found at Beaumaris. 

Publications of the Flintshire Historical Socwety, vol. 11, contains 
the following articles: —Flintshire in Domesday Book, by Prof. James 
Tait; An indenture of 1549, by Rev. M. J. Hughes; Piers Mostyn 
the first, of Talacre, by Lord Mostyn; Dyserth freeholders, 1291-1570, 
and other notes, by T. A. Glenn; The arms of Flintshire, by H. 
Taylor; An early Flint deed, by H. Taylor; Ancient stained and 
painted glass in Flintshire, by W. Bell Jones; An autobiography of 
John Brydell, the engraver, by W. Bell Jones; Flint Boroughs 
Election, 1697, by H. Taylor; Sir George Wynne, Baronet, M.P. 
for Flint District Boroughs, 1727-41, by H. Taylor. 

The Indian Antiquary, March and April 1926, includes the following 
articles :—Notes on Indian musical instruments, by Rai Bahadur, 
B. A. Gupte; Gursur stone pillar inscription of Vagharaja, by Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lal; Geographical dictionary of ancient and modern 
India (further instalment), by Nundolal Dey. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. 18, part 3, contains the following articles :— 
Jodhpur inscription of Pratihara Bauka (concluded), by R. C. Majum- 
dar; The Gwalior Prasasti of the Gurjara-Pratihara King Bhoja, by 
R. C. Majumdar: Pattattalmangalam Grant of Nandivarman, by 
kK. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer; Deogarh Rock inscription of Svamibhata, 
by Daya Ram Sahni, Rai Bahadur; A Kalachuri stone inscription 
from Kasia, by Daya Ram Sahni, Rai Bahadur; Srirangam Copper- 
plates of Devaraya II: Saka-Samvat 1356, by S. V. Visvanathan and 
the late T. A. Gopinatha Rao. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la classe des Lettres, vol. 11, 
nos. 7—g, contains an article by L. Leclére on a Scottish lady’s travels 
in Belgium in 1756. 

Bulletin des Commissions Royales dart et darchéologie (Brussels), 
vol. 63, contains the following articles:—An unknown Brussels archi- 
tect—the Carmelite Macaire Borlere, by P. Saintenoy ; Ancient village 
churches and towers, by Abbé J. Ceyssens ; The chapel of St. Lambert 
at Herstal, by Abbé Coenen. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 44, fasc. 1 and 2, contains the following 
articles :—Catalogue of the Greek hagiographical codices in the library 
of the School of Theology in the island of Chalcis, by H. Delehaye ; 
The historic personality of St. Paul of Thebes, by H. Delehaye; The 
Georgian Passion of SS. Theodore, Julian, Eubulus, Malcamon, 
Mocimus, and Salamanes, by R. P. Blake and P. Peeters; Drogon 
de Bergnes’s Life of St. Godeline of Ghistelles, by M. Coens. 

Pamatky Archeologické (Prague), vol 33 contains the following 
articles :—South Bohemian tumuli, by J. Eisner; Excavations on 
neolithic sites in the neighbourhood of Hofrice, by F. Strnad; Mural 
paintings in the church of St. Apollinaris at Prague, by R. Kuchynka; 
Plans and drawings preserved in the archives of Prague, by A. Podlaha ; 
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The Bethlehem chapel at Prague, by Z. Wirth; Neogothic domestic 
architecture in Prague, by J. Hofman; The castle of Zviietice, an 
attempt at reconstruction, by J. V. Simak ; Contribution to the history 
of illuminating in the second half of the fourteenth and the beginning 
of the fifteenth century in Bohemia, by K. Chytil; Marco Antonio 
Canevale, architect, by K. B. Madl; A Hallstatt station near Milivice, 
by B. Dubsky ; The chronology of the Unétice culture, by L. Méderle ; 
Prehistoric excavations at Planany, by J. Hellich; Excavations on 
various sites undertaken by the prehistoric section of the National 
Museum of Prague, by A. Stocky; Discovery of a culture antecedent 
to that of Unétice in the neighbourhood of Sany, by J. Hellich; 
Caliciform vases from Petky, by J. Hellich; Excavations near Strakonice, 
by B. Dubsky ; Prehistoric excavations near Mélnik, by B. Cermak; 
A neolithic shelter in the Kokofin valley, by J. Matiegka; The 
sculpture on the cover of the tomb of St. Lidmila in the church of 
St. George within the castle of Prague, by A. Podlaha; Wall paintings 
in the sacristy of the church of Dondleby, by A. Matéjéek; Wall 
paintings in the church of Pisek, by A. Matéjéek; A picture of the 
death of the Virgin at KoSatky, by R. Kuchynka; A picture by 
Schmidt of Krems at Rychnov, by R. Kuchynka; The rediscovery of 
the epitaph of Miller the jeweller by Barthélemy Spranger, by 
R. Kuchynka; Wall paintings in the cemetery church of Velvary, by R. 
Kuchynka; The remains of Wallenstein and his parents at Mnichovo 
Hradisté, by J. V. Simak; Watermarks of Mimoi and Hammer, by 
F. Zuman ; The Austrian decree of 1795 censoring engravings, by J. 
Volf; Materials for the history of art in the chapter archives of Prague, 
by A. Podlaha; Materials for the history of Bohemian art, by H. 
Opoéensky ; Medieval objects found near Turnov in 1921, by J. V. 
Simak; A report made in 1824 on the church at Rip, by V. Klein; 
Seventeenth-century inventories of a paper manufactory, by F. Zuman ; 
Confiscated playing cards with scenes of the battle of Aspern, by J. 
Volf; Corrections to the Academy of Prague’s inventory of Bohemian 
monuments, by K. B. Madl; The Schroétter family of bell-founders, 
by L. Domecéka; Materials for a dictionary of Bohemian artists, by 
A. Podlaha; Contributions to a history of Bohemian painting, by A. 
Matéjéek; The frescoes of Hager, by R. Kuchynka; Documents 
dealing with the building of the sancturary on the Holy Mountain at 
Pyibram, by A. Podlaha; Sixteenth-century Bohemian watermarks, by 
F. Zuman ; The fortified station of ‘ Vénec’ near Léovice, by B. Dubsky; 
Tumuli in Mirkoveéek wood near Chotovice, by J. Koudelka and A. 
Stocky; Excavations at KoStice on the Ohie, by M. Grbié; Recent 
important excavations, by J. Axamit; Burnt burials near Rosice on 
the Elbe, by K. Divis ; A cemetery of burnt burials west of Pardubice, 
by V. Divis; A burnt burial of the old Celtic type at VSestudy, by 
J. Vacek; A prehistoric excavation near HruSov, by K. Sellner; 
Traces of Pleistocene man at Tiebotov, by J. Petrbok; The stratifi- 
graphic chronology of Pleistocene man at Slivenec, by J. Petrbok ; 
A dwelling of Unétice type at Vysoéany, by J. Pasternak; Excavation 
of a Celtic tomb at Bubeneé, by M. Grbié; A prehistoric excavation 
at Piedmétice, by L. Dometka; German contributions to the study of 
urn-fields, by J. Bohm ; Drawing of a crucifix at the monastery of 
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Tepla, by A. Matéjéek; Inventory of Bela the paper maker in 1723, 
by F. Zuman; Mentions in 1741 of the chapel and hermitages near 
Lysa on the Elbe, by J. V. Simak. 

Revue archéologique, vol. 23, January-March 1926, contains the 
following articles:—A new theory of Susa pottery, by E. Pottier ; 
Carthage and the Aeneid, by G. Gastinel; The archon-proconsul of 
Constantinople, by C. Emircan; The Luigi Pigorini Museum at Rome 
by E. Pottier; The country of Punt and the Hamites, by E. Naville. 

Eulletin archéologigque, 1924, part 1, contains the following articles :— 
Roman antiquities in Spain, by G. de Laigue; The excavations at 
Saint-Paulien, by C. Jullian; A statuette found at Aleria, Corsica, by 
E. Michon; The excavations at Thuburbo Majus, by L. Poinssot and 
R. Lantier ; Recent discoveries at Cherchell, by M. Albertini; Excava- 
tions in Algeria, by A. Ballu; Megalithic tombs at Teboursouk, by 
M. Saint-Jean; Inscriptions from Carthage, by L. Poinssot and R. 
Lantier ; Discoveries at Volubilis, by L. Chatelain ; The excavations at 
Utica, by A. Merlin; Discoveries at Hippo, by M. Albertini; 
Excavations at Tebessa, Djemila and Timgad, by A. Ballu; Tunisian 
antiquities, by L. Poinssot and R. Lantier; Two inscriptions from 
Cherchell, by M. Durry; Discoveries in Morocco, by L. Chatelain ; 
A mosaic from Carthage, by L. Poinssot and R. Lantier; Discoveries 
at Djemila, by M. Albertini; Inscriptions from Carthage, by R. P. 
Delattre ; The arts and artistic industries of Marseilles, by Abbé A. 
d’Agnel and E. Isnard ; Merovingian graves at Brunoy and Tessancourt, 
by A. Lesort ; Roman antiquities from Tournus, by G. Jeanton; The 
bell founders of Lower Provence in the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
by L. Honoré; Carolingian sculptures from the valley of the lower 
Saéne, by L. Lex; A La Téne II brooch from Alesia, by H. Corot ; 
Gallo-Roman stone and terra-cotta vase supports, by H. Lorimy; The 
church of Saint Nicholas at Bearme and the medieval bell towers of 
the district, by M. Perrault-Dabot; Colonia Julia Karthago, by M. 
Saumagne ; Excavations and discoveries at Utica, by Abbé Moulard, 
L. Poinssot, and R. Lantier; Engraved gems from North Africa, by 
M. Collet ; The church of El-Mouassat, by L. Poinssot and R. Lantier. 

Bulletin monumental, vol 84, parts 3-4, contains the following 
articles :—Eugéne Lefévre-Pontalis’s theory of Romanesque churches, 
by M. Deshouliéres; The collegiate church of Saint Martin, Champeaux, 
by J. Messelet; Catalan architecture from the ninth to the twelfth 
century, by MM. J. Puig y Cadafalch and Deshouliéres ; The porch of 
Ripoll, by J. Puig y Cadafalch; The screen formerly in the chapel 
of Saint-Piat in Chartres cathedral, by M. Jusselin; The crypts of the 
Palais de Justice, by J. Vallery-Radot. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxvi, nos, 1-2 (March 1926: Masson, Paris). 
Machine-made eoliths are again to the fore, this time in the shape of 
rostro-carinates, which are said to rival the test-specimen from Norwich ; 
but it is difficult to determine the degree of resemblance even from the 
best illustrations. Dr. René de Saint-Périer contributes an illustrated 
description of the Grotte de Scilles at Lespugue in Haute-Garonne, 
which was occupied in early La Madeleine times, and the stone lamps 
figured are of special interest. Professor Vinaecia hazards an ex- 
planation of some obscure symbols in the later palaeolithic caves of 
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France and Spain; and a long article by Professor Kozlowski deals 
with the mesolithic period in Poland, which he defines thus :—it begins 
at the end of the Quaternary (Pleistocene), that is, with the Ancylus 
period (of the Baltic), and ends with the dawn of the neolithic as 
defined by Montelius (period of the pointed-butt celt). His scheme is 
given in tabular form on p. 70, and shows Mas d’Azil culture through 
most of the Ancylus period, Tardenois beginning in later Ancylus and 
continuing in three phases to the beginning of the Dolmens.. The 
author regards the culture of Le Campigny as a revival of the early 
palaeolithic in Littorina times, with its original home in the east or 
south-east of Europe; and figures several mesolithic flints, including 
gravers, which have a curious resemblance to Upper Palaeolithic types, 
especially those of La Font-Robert. Maglemose is well represented in 
Poland, but the local term Chwalibogowicien is not well chosen for the 
Ancylus period. The Maglemose culture, driven out by the advance of 
Le Campigny from the east, gives rise to the Arctic phase in Scandinavia. 
M. Sarasin has an important article on the Stone Age of Ceylon, with 
a short bibliography (p. 113). The early Palaeolithic is not represented 
in the island, probably because the sea, then as now, separated it from 
India; but a rise of about 16 ft. would make the Devil’s Bridge a service- 
able link. Father Teilhard summarizes Dr. Andersson’s di-coveries 
which illustrate the Neolithic of China (p. 117); and Professor Boule 
reviews unfavourably a Russian classification of the Ice Age by M. 
Pavlow (p. 135) which coincides with that recently deduced from 
excavations in England (Giinz in the later Crag deposits, Mindel in 
the Cromer Till, Riss in the Chalky Boulder-clay, and Wiirm only in 
the mountains of south Scotland). M. Peyrony throws fresh light on 
Laugerie Haute in the Dordogne which is the best representative of 
the Solutré culture. The lowest stratum 4 is upper Aurignac with 
La Gravette points; B contains Tarté cones, gravers including the 
parrot-beak type, and a hand axe; C differs in having many Le 
Moustier forms as well as the Upper Palaeolithic series ; and D yielded 
a large assortment including much early Solutré work. The excavator 
attempts to explain this topsy-turvy sequence by a series of invasions 
or tribal movements, but is hardly convincing ; and Professor Boule 
takes the opportunity to point a moral (p. 142). 

Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de reproductions de manuscrits a 
peintures Années 8-9, contain the following articles:—The principal 
illuminated manuscripts in Lambeth Palace Library, by E. G. Millar; 
A Book of Hours made for Joffroy d’Aspremont and his wife Isabelle 
de Kievraing in the National Gallery at Melbourne, by E. G. Millar. 

A réthuse, April 1926,contains the following articles :—Avar scabbard 
mountings from Hungary, by F. Fettich ; Some intaglios attributed to 
the Minoan period, by Commandant Lefebvre des Noettes; The 
influence of sculpture and painting on the coin types of Magna Graecia 
and Sicily (part 3), by S. Mirone: Contemporary medallists: Pierre 
Turin, by J. Babelon. 

Mémoires de la Commission des Antiquités du Département de la 
Céte-d’or, vol. 17, contains the following articles:—The Roman foot 
measure found at Mirabeau-sur-Béze, by H. Chabeuf; The estate and 
collections of Philibert de la Mare at Couternon, by N. Garnier ; The 
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houses of the Duke of Burgundy at Dijon: the tower of Brancion, by 
E. Picard. The volume also includes the Compte-rendu of the Com- 
mission for the years 1913 to 1921, containing summaries of a large 
number of papers dealing with prehistoric, Roman, Medieval, and later 
antiquities. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 
no. 269, contains the following articles:—An epidemic of Spanish 
influenza in the camp at Helfant in 1840, by Dr. Dervaux; a Parisian 
lawyer in the fourteenth century: Pierre Fortet, Official and Vicar- 
General of Thérouanne, by Canon Fournier; The historical value of 
Malbrancq’s De Morinis, by Abbé E. Vansteenberghe. 

Hespéris, vol. 5, patt 2, contains the following articles :—The legend 
of the Jew Ibn Mech‘al and the fete of the Sultan of the Tolba at Fez, 
by P. de Cenival ; Berber weaving among the Ait Aissi (Grand Kabyle), 
by P. Richard ; Notes on Berber history and literature, by L. Justinard. 

Bonner Fahrbiicher, heft 130, contains the following articles :—The 
Rhine trade in Roman times, by H. Aubin; The La Graufesenque 
potters’ accounts, by A. Oxé; The history and dating of the sarcophagi 
found in the royal necropolis of Sidon, by F. W. von Bissing ; Girls’ 
dances in ancient Greece, by the late A. Brinkmann; An Egyptian 
coffin of the Saite period in the Academy Museum at Bonn, by 
A. Wiedemann; The Kruft funeral monuments and their reconstruc- 
tion, by H. Mylius; An Egyptian amulet from Bonn, by A. Wiede- 
mann; A contemporary and comrade in arms of Pliny on a Bonn 
inscription, by E. Ritterling; Excavations (discovery of the remains 
of an early church) in the Miinsterplatz at Bonn, by H. Lehner; The 
old minster at Bonn, by R. Schultze; The Roman bridge over the 
Rhine at Cologne and the town wall on the South, by O. Kraus; The 
town plan of Colonia Agrippinensis, by R. Schultze; Discovery of 
late-Roman interments under the cloister of St. Severin at Cologne, 
by F. Fremersdorf; A Pythagoras legend, by H. Oppermann; The 
present position of the Aliso question, by E. Sadée; The composition 
of the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, by F. Winter. 
The volume also contains the usual Museum reports, with notes on 
excavations. 

"Apxatodoytkov AeXrior, vol. 8, contains the followiug articles :—The 
temple of Zeus at Stratus in Acarnania, by A. K. Orlandos; The 
service of Amphiaraos in Athens, by G. Meliades; Medieval monu- 
ments in Gortynia, by A. Zachos; The Herakleion in Kynosarges, by 
X. I. Karouzos; Portraits of priests on ancient monuments, by N. 
Laskares ; The ‘artist of the calami’ on white lecythi, by S. Papa- 
spuride ; The chest of Kypselus, by X.Tsountas ; Eleusinian mysteries, 
by K. Kourouniotes; A group of Aphrodite, Pan and Eros deriving 
from that at Delos, by S. N. Marinatos; Antiquities from Boeotia, by 
N. G. Pappadakis ; Excavations at Edessa, by K. Pelekides; Restora- 
tion of an Eleusinian inscription, by K. Kourouniotes. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, vol. 6, parts 1 and 2, contains the following articles :—Cypriote 
art, by J. P. J. Brants; Terra sigillata from Lezoux, by J. H. Holwerda ; 
An Egyptian statuette of a lion, by W. D. van Wijngaarden; A dis- 
covery of armlets of the La Téne period at Nieuw-Weerdinge, Drenthe, 
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by A. E. Remouchamps; The inner dunes by Ruigen Hoek, by J. H. 
Holwerda; The Roman temples at Maastricht, by W. Goossens; 
The excavation of a Roman villa in the Ravensbosch, by A. E, 
Remouchamps ; Pottery from a Germanic cemetery near Ryssen, by 
J. H. Holwerda; The eagle-motive in the culture of Egypt and 
Western Asia, by W. D. van Wijngaarden. 

Notizie degli Scavi di Antichitd, 6th series, vol. 1, fasc. 7, 8, and 9 
(July-September 1925), contains the following articles :—Remains 
of the ancient city-wall of Lucca, by A. Minto; Recent archaeological 
finds (walls, glass, sculpture, epitaphs) at Arezzo, by A. del Vita; 
Discoveries in Rome due to work on the sewers, mostly along the line 
of the Corso, especially the base of a statue erected in honour of 
Stilicho by the corporation of boatmen, a relief showing the front of a 
temple, perhaps from the Arch of Claudius, a sculptured column from 
the temple of Isis, and some remains of late buildings probably 
connected with the Titulus Pallacinae (San Marco), by G. Mancini; 
Recent discoveries at Tivoli, the most important being that of a hall 
with a headless statue, probably connected with the cult of Augustus, 
and the portrait statue of a Roman general for whom the name of 
L. Munatius Plancus is suggested, by R. Paribeni; Some epitaphs and 
a marble head from Mentana, by the same: The prehistoric settlement 
on the hill of Serra d’Alto near Matera, by U. Rellini (many illustra- 
tions) ; Continuation of the account of the Archaic Greek necropolis at 
Syracuse, by P. Orsi; A bronze votive ship with stag’s head on prow 
from a nuraghe in Sardinia, by A. Taramelli; A find of imperial 
bronze coins (known types) in Sardinia, by the same. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 6th series, vol. 1, 
fasc. 6 (May-June 1925), contains a preliminary report on excavations 
at the Coptic monastery of St. Simeon near Aswan, by U. Monneret 
de Villard; ‘ Le pays de Tchata [Turkestan] et les Ephtalites,’ by E. 
Blochet ; Summary of the Annals of at-Tabari for the years of the 
Hegira 65-99, by I. Guidi ; The Nomophulakes of Cyrene (Greek and 
Latin inscriptions), by E. Ghislanzoni. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 5, contains the 
following articles :—The Barberini tomb, by C. Densmore Curtis; The 
Temple of Concord in the Roman forum, by H. F. Robert and Henri 
Marceau ; The first and second Temples of Castor at Rome, by Tenney 
Frank; Further studies in Pompeian archaeology, by A. W. Van 
Buren; The Sacra Via of Nero, by Esther B. Van Deman. 

Der Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter, 1923 og 
1924, includes the following archaeological articles :—The dates of the 
oldest occupation of Norway; The flint-site culture; The Ngstvet 
period ; Oscillations of the coast line. 

Anseiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, vol. 27, contains the 
following articles :—Excavations by the Pro Vindonissa Society in the 
rubbish heaps in the Koénigsfelden in 1923, by T. Eckinger ; Wooden 
inscribed tablets from Vindonissa, by Dr.O. Bohn; The Gallo-Roman 
cemetery at Chevrens, by W. Deonna and A. Cartier ; Horns of Central 
Switzerland, by Dr. E. A. Gessler; Contribution to the history of 
architecture and art in Solothurn in the fifteenth century (concluded), 
by H. Morgenthaler; Stamps on Terra-Sigillata in the Historical 
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Museum at Basel (concluded), by C. Englert; Exploration of a Roman 
Villa at Bézen in 1923 by the Pro Vindonissa Society, by Dr. R. Laur ; 
Cupelliform rocks and remains at Gandria, by G. Grazioli; The 
mesolithic station at Moosbiihl by Fr. Kénig ; Christ as the apothecary, 
an iconographic study, by Dr. A. Naegele; The arsenal at Giornico, 
by Dr. F. Burckhardt; The silver ladle from Vindonissa, by Dr. O. 
Bohn; Recent Roman discoveries at Geneva, by W. Deonna ; Swiss 
sculpture at the end of the Middle Ages, by W. Hugelshofer; The 
burning of Oberbuchsiten in 1506, by H. Morgenthaler ; History of the 
Berne faience manufacture, by H. Morgenthaler; Bronze inscribed 
tables from Vindonissa, by Dr. O. Bohn; Decorated terra-sigillata 
from Geneva, by W. Deonna; Romanesque figures of the Virgin in the 
Swiss National Museum, by J. Baum; A picture apparently relating 
to the Blackfriars church at Berne, by A. Fluri. 


Arsberiittelse (Bulletin de la Socidté Royale des Lettres de Lund) 
1924-5, contains a preliminary report on the Swedish excavations 
at Asine on the gulf of Nauplia by Otto Frédin and A. W. Persson. 

Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands Fornminnes- och Musei-forening, 
1925-6, contains the following articles:—The tower-churches of 
Ostergétland, by W. Anderson; The antiquities of Ostergétland, by 
C. F. Nordenskjéld; Ringstad and the Gétavirk, by A. Nordén; 
Prehistoric Ostergétland, by A. Nordén; Porter’s knots, by B. 
Cnattingius. 

Uepplands Fornminnesforenings Tidskrift, vol. 40, contains the 
following articles:—The Vendel parish council three hundred years 
ago, by N. Edling; Gimo castle, by A. Hahr; Notes on Hagby parish, 
by O. Lindberg; An unknown portrait of Olof Rudbreck in Halle, by 
A. Julius ; and minor articles. 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, February 
1929, contains the following papers:—A statue of an Old Kingdom 
scribe, by A. Lansing ; Arms and armour from the Keashey collection, 
by Bashford Dean; a Renaissance armoire in the style of Sambin, by 
J. Buck. 

The March number contains the following articles:—The Seager 
bequest, mainly of Mediterranean antiquities and textiles ; The Master 
of the Virgin among the Virgins, by H. B. Wehle; New accessions 
in the Classical Department, by Gisela M. A. Richter. As a supple- 
ment to this number is issued an illustrated summary report of the 
Museum's Egyptian expedition 1924-25, chronicling the season’s work 
at Thebes and Lisht. 

The April number contains the following papers:—A miniature [of 
Thomas Wriothesley] by Holbein, by Bryson Burroughs; Early 
American jewellery, by C. O. Cornelius ; Recent accessions of Coptic 
textiles, by M. S. Dimand. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, April 1926, contains 
the following articles:—A Chinese Bronze ‘Grape’ Mirror; Rajput 
paintings, by A. Coomaraswamy; A gift of Paul Revere silver; Frag- 
ment of an Attic rhyton. 
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Correction 


It is regretted that in the Bibliography in the April number (p. 234) it was stated 
in error that Gray’s Toawn of Cambridge was published by Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, 
The publishers are Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons of Cambridge. 





Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 18th March 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, F.S.A., 
for his gift of a copy of the second volume of the catalogue of his 
ceramic collection. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. J. A. Knowles, Mr. J. H. 
Walker, Major-General Sandbach, and Mr. Legh Tolson. 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A,, read a final report on the excavation 
of the Saxon village at Sutton Courtenay, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia. 

Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., read a paper on Some Majorcan burial 
caves, and another paper by him on a chambered cairn at Capel 
Garmon, Denbighshire, was taken as read and will be published in 
the Antiquaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 25th March 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Lt.-Col. John Murray and Mr. C. J. Lake were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. C. ffoulkes, F.S.A., read a paper on the Armourers’ Company 
of London, with special reference to the ‘Greenwich School’, which 
will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 15th April 1926. Professor J. L. Myres, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan was admitted a Fellow. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1925 was read and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their trouble 
and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

Dr. Haakon Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A., read a paper on the origin of 
the Scandinavian style of decoration during the Migration period, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Anniversary Meeting: Friday, 23rd April 1926, St. George’s Day. 
The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H, Sands and Mr. V..B. Crowther-Beynon were appointed 
Scrutators of the Ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1925-6 was read : 

In presenting its report for 1925-6 the Council is glad to be able to 
record another fairly successful year. Financial matters are as usual 
dealt with by the Treasurer in his note to the accounts to which Fellows 
are referred for information. In the report which follows the subjects 
to which the Council desires to draw attention are grouped together. 

Research. The excavations at Richborough and Stonehenge were 
continued last summer under the direction of Mr. Bushe-Fox and 
Colonel Hawley respectively. In addition Colonel Hawley during the 
late autumn superintended with Mr. Garnet Wolseley excavations at 
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Park Brow near Cissbury, and in the early spring resumed work at 
Ospringe and began the clearance and excavation of the remains of 
Stone church near that place. These three excavations were again 
made possible through the assistance of the same anonymous benefactor 
who so generously found the money for the work at Ospringe last year. 
In Alderney our Local Secretaries Dr. Marett and Lt.-Col. de Guérin 
successfully excavated the cists discovered in 1925, and their report 
was published in the Aztiquaries Fournal for April (vi, 166). The 
Society's representatives have also been carefully watching the excava- 
tions at the Bank of England, but no discoveries of outstanding impor- 
tance have so far been made. The whole question of excavations on 
sites in London has also been engaging the attention of the Council, 
and it is hoped that it may be possible during the coming year to 
formulate some more definite scheme of supervision, with the co-opera- 
tion of other interested bodies. 

In addition to these activities the Council has made grants from the 
Research Fund to excavations in other parts of the country, notably 
to those now being undertaken at Caerleon. 

Library. The number of Fellows using the Library is certainly 
greater than last year, although the number of books borrowed is 
slightly less, 621, representing loans to 112 Fellows. The Council is 
also glad to note that a growing number of accredited students of 
archaeology and history has of late been making use of the Library. 
Such a development of the Society’s activities is very welcome, and 
the Council is happy to think that the large amount of original and 
other material in the Society's possession is thus being found of value 
by others than Fellows of the Society. 

The Catalogues of the Library are making steady progress. 

The number of books added to the Library tends to increase, and 
exchanges have been arranged with some additional foreign Societies. 

The following books, other than those sent by publishers for review, 
have been presented during the past year. The Council regrets that 
this list may not be quite complete owing to the fact that the decision 
to print it was not made until some time after the last Anniversary 
Meeting : 


From the Authors: + 


The medieval builder and his methods, by F. B. Andrews, F.S.A. 

Prehellenic architecture in the Aegean, by Edward Bell, F.S.A. 

Rare English glasses of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by Joseph Bles. 

An architectural pilgrimage in Old Mexico, by A. C, Bossom, 

The restoration of Fort Ticonderoga or Fort Carillon, by A. C. Bossom. 

Norske Oldfunn: v, Bronze figiene fra Heggen og Tingelstad Kirker, av A. W. 
Bregger, Hon. F.S.A. og A. Bugge. 

Glass Houses on the Wear in the eighteenth century, by Francis Buckley. 

The early Glass Houses of Bristol, by Francis Buckley. 

Essex Regiments in the War 1914-19: iii, The Essex Yeomanry, by J. W. 
Burrows, F.S.A. 

Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria, by Stanley Casson, F.S.A. 

Archéologie Gauloise, Gallo-Romaine: Arrondissement de Pont Audemer, par 
Léon Coutil, Hon. F.S.A. 

Dante as artist, by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, President. 

Place Names, by O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A. 

The earlier history of the church at Ripponden, by E, W. Crossley, F.S.A. 
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Medieval monumental effigies remaining in Cheshire, by F. H. Crossley, F.S.A. Fre 
History of Bardney Viliage, by T. Crowder. 7 
Bardney Abbey : its history, charters, &c., by T. Crowder. Fre 
' Essai de chronologie sur ‘ Les Escargotiéres ’, par A. Debruge. 
L’Industrie Aurignacienne Nord-Africaine, par A. Debruge. Fre 
- La Grotte des Hyénes de Djebel Roknia, par A. Debruge. I 
Leicestershire medieval pedigrees, by G. F. Farnham, F.S.A. Fr 
Caoursin’s account of the Siege of Rhodes in 1480, by H. W. Fincham, F.S.A. r 


Saxton’s general map of England and Wales, by Sir George Fordham, 
Jacobite drinking glasses, by G, R. Francis, F.S.A. 

- Additional notes on leaden fonts, by A. C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

- Monumental effigies in Somerset (x), by A. C. Fryer, F.S.A, Fr 

, The Statutes of Gloucester Cathedral, by the Very Rev. H. Gee, D.D., F.S.A. 
Margaret (Lucas), Duchess of Newcastle, by R. W. Goulding, F.S.A. 


Denbigh Castle, by W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. Fr 
‘ A bibliography of Shropshire, by Rev. G. S. Hewins. 
- A saunter through Kent with pen and pencil, in eighteen volumes, by C. Iggles- F 
den, F.S.A. 
. Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in Cyprus, 1924, 1925, by G. E. 
Jeffery, F.S.A. be 
Die iltere Steinzeit in Polen, von L. Kozlowski. Fi 
Bedford Modern School Museum: Illustrated Guide, by Rev. P. G. Langdon. 
L’Age de la pierre polie dans la Vallée de la Vesdre, par L. Lequeux. F 
_ A history of English brickwork, by Nathaniel Lloyd, F.S.A. 
Three Kerry families, by S. T. McCarthy. F 
The Trant family, by S. T. McCarthy. 
Neue vorgeschichtliche Funde im Leithagebiete, von A. Mahr. F 
- Das vorgeschichtliche Hallstatt, von A. Mahr. 
History of the Northamptonshire and Rutland Militia, by Major C. A. Markham, F 
F.S.A. 
Bibliographie de lorfévrerie et d’émaillerie frangaises, par J. J. Marquet et 
Vasselot, Hon. F.S.A. F 
The Chester Mystery Plays, by G. W. Mathews. 
Urgeschichte der Nahrung, von O. Menghin. } 
' The. medieval marriage market, by Rev. C. Moor, F.S.A, 
A MS. list of knights living in the time of King Edward I, vol. i, A, B, by Rey. C. 
‘ Moore, F.S.A. 
Genealogiae, or data concerning the families of Morse, Chipman, &c., by W. I. 
Morse. 


_ The streets of Glasgow and their story, by D. Murray, F.S.A. 
The parish registers of Elland, 1671-1714, by H. Ormerod. 
The pottery of a Claudian well at Margidunum, by F. Oswald, F.S.A. 
Report on excavations carried out at Pentre, Flint, by J. A. Petch and M. V. 
Taylor, F.S.A. 
Bridlington papers, by J. S. Purvis. 
Norske Kunst i.de aelste tider, av Haakon Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A, 
Some notes on Stonehenge, by E. H. Stone, F.S.A. 
The orientation of Stonehenge, by E. H. Stone, F.S.A. 
The story of Stonehenge, by E. H. Stone, F.S.A. 
Records of the family of Surtees, by Brig.-Gen. H. C. Surtees, F.S.A. and the 
. late H. R. Leighton. 
Neues iiber russische Archiologie, von A, M. Tallgren. 
The copper idols from Gallach and their relatives, by A. M. Tallgren. 
L’Orient et L’Occident dans l’age du fer Finno-Ougrien, par A. M. Tallgren. 
Assyrian Medical Texts, by R. Campbell Thompson, F.S.A. 
The chemistry of the ancient Assyrians, by R, Campbell Thompson, F.S.A. 
Armorial porcelain of the eighteenth century, by Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig, F.S.A. 
Cobham Collegiate church, by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 
Three inscriptions from Crete, by R. J. Walker. 
More Culloden papers, by Duncan Warrand, F.S.A. 
Some Notts. and Lincs. Easter sepulchres, by Ernest Woolley, F.S.A. 
The Hal-Saflieni hypogeum, by T. Zammit. 
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From M. C. Andrews: 
The History of Cartography, by W. H. Barker. 
From E, M. Beloe, F.S.A.: 
A cursory guide to St. Margaret’s church, King’s Lynn. 
From M. C. Burkitt, F.S.A.: 
Les Combarelles aux Eyzies (Dordogne). 
From the Dean of Canterbury : 
The Statutes of the Metropolitical and Cathedral church of Christ, Canterbury. 
From J. Renton Dunlop, F.S.A.: 
Official catalogues of the International Exhibition of 1862. 
From G. Eumorfopoulos, F.S.A.: 
The George Eumorfopoulos Collection: Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean, and 
Persian pottery.and porcelain, by R. L. Hobson, vols, i and ii. 
From Ralph Griffin, Secretary : 
Reminiscences of Old Merton, by R. Chamberlain. 
From V. T. Hodgson, F.S.A. : 
West Highland Museum: Official catalogue of the Prince Charles Edward 
exhibition. 
From Lady Hope: 
The History of the London Charterhouse, by Sir William St. John Hope. 
From John Hutton: 
The Book of Bath, 
From C, Johnson, F.S A.: 
The mechanical investigations of Leonardo da Vinci, by I. B. Harte. 
From the State Assurance Company of Liverpool : 
Birkenhead priory and the Mersey ferry, by R. Stewart-Brown. 
From Col. Croft Lyons, F.S.A.: 
Visitations of Wiltshire, 1623: privately printed by Sir T. Phillips, 1828. 
From Messrs, Longmans Green & Co: 
The House of Longman, 1724-1924. 
From the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple : 
Supplement to the Catalogue of printed books in the Library of the Society, by 
H. A. C, Sturgess. 
From Major-General Mitford, F.S.A.: 
Rambles around and jottings about Needham Market, by E. W. Platter. 
From Dr. Philip Norman, F.S.A.: 
Occasional papers of the Sainuel Pepys Club, vol. 2. 


From Harold Sands, F.S.A.: 
The Romance churches of France, by O. E. Boddington. 
Ticehurst, the story of a Sussex parish, by L. J. Hodson and J. A. Odell. 
Petra, its history and monuments, by Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy. 
Notes on the weights and measures of Medieval England, by W. H. Prior. 
Nooks and corners of Shropshire, by H. T. Timmins. 
His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers, by L, W. Vernon Harcourt. 
Roman Folkestone, by S. E. Winbolt. 
Publications of the Scottish History Society from the beginning to 1921 
(82 volumes), 
Memorials of the Counties of England (27 volumes to complete the Society’s set). 


From A. Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A.: 
An annotation of Evelyn’s Circle of Mechanical Trades. 


From Ernest Stevens: 
The ruined Norman chapel of Netherton, Worcs., by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Picture books of (i) English chairs, (ii) English wrought-iron work, (iii) English 
miniatures, (iv) English porcelain figures, (v) English Alabaster carvings, 
(vi) English glass, (vii) English embroideries, and (viii) of the work of Alfred 
Stevens. 
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Brief guide to the Peruvian textiles. 
Review of the principal acquisitions for the years 1922 and 1923. 


From Mrs. Westlake : 
Transcripts of the accounts of the Gilds of St. Margaret, Westminster, and of 
our Lady of Rouncevall, made by the late Rev. H. F. Westlake, F.S.A. 
From the Wigan Public Library Committee : 
Lancashire printed books: a bibliography, by H. J. Hawkes. 
From Mrs, F. Willson Yeates: 
Further notes on the Irish coinage, 1641-52, by the late F. Willson Yeates, 


Publications. Archaeologia, vol. 74, was published in the autumn, 
and vol. 75 is well inhand. The Report of the excavations at Swarling 
was issued, and the first of the Richborough Reports is now in an 
advanced state and should be ready during the early summer. With 
regard to the Antiguaries Fournal, which has appeared regularly during 
the year, the Council desires to express the opinion that the articles 
contained therein deserve a far wider range of publicity than they at 
present receive, since the number of outside subscribers is somewhat 
disappointing. The Council feels that in great measure this is due to 
the fact that the Fournal has not yet become widely known, and that 
its circulation could be considerably extended if Fellows would bring 
it to the notice of their friends and of any societies or clubs with which 
they may be connected. 

General. Some additions and amendments to the Statutes, designed 
in the main to simplify the procedure at the election of Officers and 
Council, were passed at the beginning of this year. 

No large work of repair or decoration has had to be undertaken, 
but the Society is faced with the necessity of renewing the heating 
apparatus, at least in part, and this must mean a considerable expense 
in the near future. 

The Council authorized the preparation of a memorial protesting 
against the proposed restoration of the Mosque of Amrou, Cairo. This 
was signed by representatives of other societies, but the Council at 
present has no information whether it has been of any effect. 

The demand for the Society’s pamphlet on the Death Watch Beetle 
continued to be heavy throughout the summer. The Council would 
wish to express its great regret at the untimely death of Professor 
Maxwell Lefroy, who placed his invaluable services freely at the 
Society’s disposition. 

Obituary. The number of losses through death is about the same 
as last year, but the list includes the name of one of the most famous 
of foreign archaeologists in our Honorary Fellow Commendatore 
Giacomo Boni. 


Ordinary Fellows 


George Edwin Cruickshank, M.A., 24th November 1925. 
Samuel Denison, 21st July 1925. 

Thomas Henry Fosbrooke, 12th June 1925. 

Hubert Garle, 1oth July 1925. 

William Mangles I’Anson, 5th March 1926. 

Sir Lucas White King, C.S.I., LL.D., 23rd August 1925. 
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Captain Charles Lindsay, 6th November 1925. 

Sir John Young Walker MacAlister, 1st December 1925. 
Albany Featherstonhaugh Major, O.B.E., 7th December 1925. 
William Pearce, 1st March 1926. 

Rev. Salisbury James Murray Price, D.D., 1oth February 1926. 
Arthur Locke Radford, 15th November 1925. 

Major Walter Rowley, V.D., 9th February 1926. 

Sir Isidore Spielmann, C.M.G., 1oth May 1925. 

Canon Arthur Frederick Sutton, 18th November 1925. 

Rev. Charles Samuel Taylor, M.A., 5th May 1925. 


- Henry Vassall, M.A., 5th January 1926. 

we Surgeon-Captain Alfred Ernest Weightman, O.B.E., R.N., 6th Feb- 
h ruary 1926. 

ss Rev. Herbert Francis Westlake, M.V.O., M.A., 27th November 1925. 
In addition the death of the following Fellow was not notified until 
: after the last Anniversary : 

0 Louis Samson, M.A., March 1925. 

t 

* Honorary Fellow 

h Commendatore Giacomo Boni, 7th July 1925. 


d GEORGE EDWIN CRUICKSHANK was elected a Fellow in 1921. 
d He was a keen student of Earthworks and had made a careful study 
of Grime’s Dyke in Middlesex and also of the Wansdyke, where he 
superintended excavations at Odd Hill near Bath. This work he did 
in collaboration with the late Mr. Albany Major. Mr. Cruickshank 


OO VMS so 


was a member of the Earthworks Committee of the Congress of 
Archaeological Societies, to which body he rendered much assistance. 
xy 
: SAMUEL DENISON, who was elected a Fellow in 1911, was a well- 
t known Yorkshire antiquary, and had been a member of the Council of 


the Yorkshire Archaeological Society and Honorary Secretary of its 
Earthworks Committee. For a long time he was curator of that 
Society’s premises, but that office he resigned nine years ago, and 
since then had not been officially associated with the Yorkshire Society. 
He bequeathed fifty books from his library both to that Society and 
to the Thoresby Society, with which he was also actively associated. 
He was for some time a member of the Earthworks Committee of the 
Congress of Archaeological Societies. 


> * SS. = UP 


THOMAS HENRY FOSBROKE was elected a Fellow in 1915. He was 
a well-known architect in Leicester, in which city he had done notable 
work, including the restoration of the old Town Hall and of the west 
front of All Saints’ church. He was also in charge of the excavations 
on the site of Leicester abbey. He had written several important 
works, among which may be mentioned histories of the castles of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch and Kirkby Muxloe, and of Rothley Temple. He 
was an active member of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, to 
which body he contributed several papers and of which he had been 
a member of Council. 
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WILLIAM MANGLES I’ANSON was one of the most valued members 
of the Yorkshire Society. His interests were chiefly in medieval 
military architecture and military effigies, and he contributed papers 
on the castles of the North Riding to the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society’s Journal. But his principal service to archaeology lay in his 
researches into medieval military effigies. He had made measured 
drawings of all in Yorkshire, of nearly all in England, and of many in 
France. When he was on the point of publishing the results of his 
researches, a fire gutted his house and destroyed nearly all his 
drawings, but he dauntlessly began to redraw them all. Just. before 
his death he had completed two papers on the subject for the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Fournal, which will be published in due course. He 
was engineer to the Cleveland Waterworks, in which post he succeeded 
his father, and was of the same family as Frances I’Anson, the. lass of 
Richmond Hill, about whom he wrote a short article in the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Fournal. He was elected a Fellow in 1914 and was 
also a Local Secretary for Yorkshire. 


Sir LUCAS WHITE KING was a well-known Indian official and for 
many years served on the North-West frontier, acting as political officer 
with the Waziristan Field Force and the Tirah Expeditionary Force. 
On retiring in 1905 he was appointed Professor of Oriental Languages 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he had been educated. He was 
elected a Fellow in 1891. 


Sir JOHN YOUNG WALKER MACALISTER, who was elected a Fellow 
in 1889, was well known as the Librarian and Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. He was born in 1856 and for three years studied 
medicine, but ill health prevented him from continuing those studies. 
After serving as Librarian in one or two provincial libraries he became 
Librarian to the Gladstone Library of the National Liberal Club in 
1887, but nine months later moved to the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. In great measure owing to his zeal this Society 
ultimately expanded into the Royal Society of Medicine with a 
membership running into thousands and with a far-reaching influence 
in the medical world. In 1886 he founded 7he Library, which later 
became the official publication of the Bibliographical Society. For 
many years he was Honorary Secretary of the Library Association, 
and it was chiefly due to him that the Public Libraries Act of 1892 
was passed. He was knighted in 1919. 


ALBANY FEATHERSTONHAUGH Major had for many years been 
the able and energetic Secretary of the Earthworks Committee of the 
Congress of Archaeological Societies, and the success of that Com- 
mittee’s work in recent years was in great measure due to his zeal 
and enthusiasm. He had written many papers on this subject, and 
a book on the Wansdyke, concerning which he read a paper before 
the Society last session, is to be published posthumously in the near 
future. He was a competent Scandinavian scholar, and published in 
1924 a translation of Brendsted’s well-known work on Early English 
Ornament. His most important work was, however, undoubtedly his 
Early Wars in Wessex, written in collaboration -with. Mr. Whistler, 
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which excited considerable controversy, especially in regard to Alfred’s 
campaigns and the site of the battle of Ethandun. He was an original 
member of the Viking Society, of which he had been Secretary, Editor, 
and Vice-President, and had made many contributions to that Society's 
Saga Book. He was elected a Fellow in 1922. 


The Rev. SALISBURY JAMES MURRAY PRICE was an active member 
of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, of which he had been for 
several years Chairman of Council, until his health forced him to leave 
the county. He was elected a Fellow in 1920. 


ARTHUR LOCKE RADFORD was elected a Fellow in 1904 and for 
many years was a Local Secretary for Devonshire. He was a keen 
collector, especially of stained glass on which he was a recognized 
authority, and had written on rood-screens. He had also taken a 
leading part in the preservation of the antiquities of his county, and 
for some years had been chief correspondent for Devonshire of the 
Ancient Monuments Board for England. 


Sir ISIDORE SPIELMANN was well known in the world of art, being 
the organizer of many exhibitions, and director for art in the exhibition 
branch of the Board of Trade. He was also a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and one of the founders 
and for many years joint Honorary Secretary of the National Art- 
Collections Fund. He was elected a Fellow.in 1890. 


HENRY VASSALL was best known to the world as a Rugby Football 
player, being captain of the famous Oxford University fifteen of the 
early eighties. For many years he had been a master and bursar of 
Repton School and took a keen interest in the archaeology of Derby- 
shire, being an active member of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society. His most important work was probably the excavation and 
partial restoration of the Priory at Repton, which is part of the school 
buildings. He was elected a Fellow in 1913, and was also Local 
Secretary for Derbyshire, in which capacity he made several com- 
munications to the Fournal. 


Obituary notices of the Rev. H. F. WESTLAKE and of Commendatore 
GIACOMO BONI have already appeared in the Antiguaries Fournal 


(vi, 194; V, 441). 


The Treasurer’s statement on the Society’s Finances and the 
accounts for the year 1925 were laid before the Meeting. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were 
declared elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing year :—The 
Earl of Crawford.and Balcarres, President; Mr. William Minet, 
Treasurer; Mr. C. R. Peers, Director; Mr. Ralph Griffin, Secretary ; 
Mr. Parker Brewis, Mr. L. C. G. Clarke, Mr. C. T. Clay, Mr. G. 
Eumorfopoulos, Mr. H. W. Fincham, Mr. R. C. Fowler, Miss Rose 
Graham, Mr. J. Murray Kendall, Mr. W. H. Knowles, Mr. W. A. 
Littledale, Mr. Eric Maclagan, Dr. William Martin, Professor J. L. 
Myres, Mr. R. A. Smith, Mr. Emery Walker, Mr. J. W. Walker, and 
Dr. R. E Mortimer Wheeler. 
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The Meeting was then adjourned until 8.30, when the President 
announced that he had appointed Mr. Reginald Allender Smith to be 
a Vice-President of the Society. 

The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (p. 241), at 
the close of which the following resolution was proposed by the 
Director, seconded by Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, and carried unanimously :— 

‘That the best thanks of the meeting be returned to the President 
for his address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, 29th April 1926. Mr. Emery Walker, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. George Kruger Gray, 
F.S.A., for his gift of a silk banner of the Society’s arms, designed by 
himself. 

Mr. Reginald Smith, Vice-President, read a paper on Flint arrow- 
heads in Britain, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 

Mr. L. H. D. Buxton, F.S.A., read a paper on Flint implements 
from the North Arabian Desert (Transjordania), which will be published 
in the Antiquaries Fournal. 

Mr. G. H. Fowler, Local Secretary, exhibited a medieval steelyard 
weight found at Great Barford, Beds., and the Corporation of Croydon 
a wooden figure said to have come from Merton Priory. These exhibits 
will be published in the Antiguarics Fournal. 


Thursday, 6th May 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., 
President, in the Chair. 

The Earl of Kerry was admitted a Fellow. 

The President, referring to the conditions arising from the General 
Strike, stated that the Council was of opinion that in the circumstances 
it would be inadvisable to hold the Ordinary Meetings so long as these 
conditions lasted. It would however be necessary to hold a formal 
meeting on 13th May for the purpose of giving notice of the Ballot to 
be held on 3rd June, but it was suggested that this should be held in 
the afternoon. He therefore moved ‘ That at its rising to-night the 
Society adjourn until 4.15 p.m. on Thursday next 13th May’. The 
motion was carried nemine contradicente. 

The meeting deciding on a show of hands that the paper announced 
for the evening should be read, Mr. C. R. Peers, Director, presented 
the second report on the excavation of the Saxon monastery at Whitby, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 13th May 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was held at 4.15 p.m. Formal notice was given of the 
ballot for the election of Fellows to be held on 3rd June. 

No paper was read. 








